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ECILIAN The 

motive 
power of a 
piano player 
is AIR; the bel- 
lows, the engine 
which transmits the 
power to the mechanical 
fingers. @ The _perfec- 
tion of the musical perform- 
ance depends upon the power of 
the bellows to absolutely regulate 
the “touch” of the mechanical fingers 
in other words, by graduated pressure 
to perfectly control both the speed and the 
force of the blow which the fingers strike upon 
the piano keys to produce the notes. @ It is the 
patented bellows construction in the Cecilian Piano 
Player which makes the “touch” non-mechanical; which 
enables the performer to accent a note whenever desired; 
which allows him to subordinate the accompaniment to the 
melody; which, in short, permits of the introduction into 
the performance of “TONE-COLOR,” the quality that dis- 
tinguishes artistic piano playing from “DRUMMING.” 
@ Whe patented bellows construction in the Cecilian enables 
the bringing out of musical effects which NO OTHER in- 
strument of the kind can equal. @ We have a representative 
in your vicinity, whose address we will furnish, who will be 


glad to demonstrate these facts to your satisfaction. 
The Price of the Cecilian is $250.00. Easy payments if desired 


FAiRRRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. H 


London, England DETROIT, MICH. Paris, France 
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The speed, efficiency, lightness, perfection of control 


and economy of maintenance made theoretically possible by 


FRANKLIN 


air-cooling and four-cylinders are developed into actual 
daily performance by the most skilful engineering and 
highest refinement of detail. 
Phe Franklin Auxiliary Exhaust is a new feature and a most important improve 
ment, perfected only in the Franklin cars. It lets the high-pressure gases out before 
the main exhaust valve opens, thus reducing the back pressure and heat and maintain 
ing the temperature in the combustion chamber at maximum efficiency. 
The Franklin has polished and ground pistons and cylinders; polished combustion 


chambers; mechanically operated valves—which can be instantly removed; timing 
gears adjustable in two minutes; accurate automatic oiling system; phenomenally 
strong transmission—-with supported drive-gears, roller bearings and great speed 
range on the high-speed clutch;’ strong and light resilient wood sills; aluminum 


All these help to give Franklin cars the greatest actual all-around ability, 
comfort and saiety, in proportion to ccst, ever attained in a motor-car. 












The Franklin Light Touring-cars carry four or five passengers faster, 
more comfortably and for less money than heavy cars rated at 18 to 20 
horse-power. 

Six Models for 1905 

Runabout (picture above); 3 forms of Light Touring-cars — with and 

without tonneau; 20 H. P. Touring-car; 30 H. P. Touring-car. 


Send for catalogue and ‘‘Coast to Coast"’ booklet describing Whit- 
man’s trip from San Francisco to New York in less than 3; days. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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“Ash the man who owns one” 


1. The four-cylinder Packard when 


second-hand sells for a higher per- 
centage of its original price than 
any other motor car made. 


Owners of 1g04 Packards after using them for an entire 
season are able to sell them for go% of their list price. 

We can tell you what the Packard is, or we can show you 
how it works—but for the most convincing arguments in its 
favor you must always ‘‘ask the man who owns one.”’ 


Price, with standard Equipment, $3,500, f.0. b. Detroit. For our 
new catalogue and name of the nearest Packard dealer, address 


Packard Motor Car Company, Dept. F 


Detroit, Mich. "iitaaee 


Member A.L. A. I. 

















“It Sells On Its Reputation” 


There is only one Typewriter of 
which this has ever been said: the 








mington 


Great and enduring is the merit 





on which such a reputation is built 





REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere 
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or farmer, who has not actively followed the development of Electricity, often finds that if 
he knew only a little about the fundamental principles he would be greatly benefited. In order 
to give some idea of the simple and practical character of our instruction and the immediate 
benefits to be gained from our courses, we have bound up four representative instruction 
papers in our Electrical Engineering course, in a handsome buckram cover under the title of 


Practical Lessons in Electricity 


Bound in green buckram. 300 pages fully illustrated. 15,000 copies sold in six months. A copy will be 


sent (as long as the edition lasts) to everv reader of Collier’s who cuts out this advertisement and sends 
The book is easily worth $2.00, containing as it does the gcneral princi- 
elephone, the Telegraph, Storage Batteries, etc., and Wiring as 


it to us with sixty cents and the names of three friends, whom he knows to be interested in our 
of 
e 
t h Size of page I ’ 
omac 1seases 8x10 ins, required for insurance by the National Board of Underwriters. 


r | ‘HE average reader of Collier's, be he a business man, physician, clergyman, student, mechanic 


JENNEN’S 52555 













Lf wanted by mail send ten 2c stamps to cover cost of delivery otherwise 
book will be sent by express collect. 
Remittances may be made in stamps at our risk 


sles of Electricity as applied to Electric Vehicles and Launches, the —_ 








GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. | 


| RATIONAL TREATMENT 












courses mentioned below. (State course in which interested.) 
PARTIAL, TABLE OF CONTENTS: 60) 


STORAGE BATTERIES (by Prof. F. B. Crocker, Switch Board; Lightning Arresters; Tables; Three-Wire 


Systems; Poles and Pole-Setting; Inside, Arc and Fixture 


Means: 


| Discard Injurious Drugs 


use 


Glycozone 


A Harmless, Powerful Germicide 


Send twenty-five cents to pay postage 
on Free Trial Bottle. Sold by leading 
druggists. Not genuine without my 


Columbia University): Types; General Principles; Chemi- 
cal Action; Data Sheets; Edison Storage Battery; Manage- Wiring; Conduit Work; Cut Outs; Switches; Distribution 
ment; Electrolyte; Cadmium Test; Charging; Efficiency; of Light; Arc and Incandescent Systems; Fuses; Inspection; 
Troubles and Remedies; Testing Portable Batteries for etc. 
ee Se Pe, se ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY (by L. K. Sager, S. B.) 
ELECTRIC CURRENT (by L. K. Sager, S. B.): Volt, Magnets; Experiments with Magnets; Magnetizing Steel; 
Ampere, Ohm; Resistance, Conductivity; Tables; Circuits, Conductors; Insulation; Electric Machine; Leyden Jar; Vol- 
Grouping of Cells; Quantity; Energy; Power; Coulomb; taic Cell; Types of Cells; Electromagnets; Induction Coil; 
Joule; Watt, etc. Electrolysis; Electrotyping and Electro-Plating; The Tele- 
ELECTRIC WIRING (by H.H. Cushing, Jr., author of phone; The Telegraph; Sounder, Alphabet, Key, Battery, 
‘¢Standard Wiring’’): Dynamo and Motor Installation; The Relay, etc. 


Illustrated 200-page quarterly Bulletin giving full outlines of our sixty different courses in Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Station- 
ary, Marine, Locomotive Engineering, Architecture, Mechanical, Perspective and Freehand Drawing, Pen aad Ink Renderir 

Structural Drafting, Telegraphy, Telephony and Textiles, including Knitting, Cotton and Woolen Cloth Manufacturing, etc., 
and College Preparatory Course which prepares for entrance to engineering schools, will be sent free to anyone on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


signature: 


Ch Chetan 


59 H Prince St., N. Y. 
Write for free booklet on Rational Treat 
ment of Disease. 
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The Incomparable White 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 





Which Policy Did He Take? 
The Prudential’s Participating. 
Why? Because the Cost is | 






@ To secure the greatest pleasures from touring, you must have 

















a car which can carry you away from the beaten highways and. iia 
bring you face to face with Nature. An ordinary car cannot Reduced to a Minimum by in this 
Coupon 









and send to 


The Prudential 
NEWARK, N. J. 





Dividends, and the Policy 
Possesses Many Other At- 
tractive Features. 













@. The White is not an ordinary car. It goes anywhere where 
the ground can sustain its weight. There is no trail—no matter 
how stony, or sandy, or steep—which the White cannot traverse. 
Buy a White and see the country as you have never seen it 
before. 


@, Four years of uniform success establish all the claims made in 
behalf of the White. Write to us for bulletin No. 8 which gives 
an interesting summary of automobile history. 






Without committing 
myself to any action 
I shall be glad to receive 
free, particulars and rates 
of Participating Policies. 




























This is Worth Investigating. 
The Time to Do It is Now. 
Send Coupon Today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President. Newark, N. J. 
















WHITE wasn: COMPANY, “*onio™? 
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stand the test of rough cross-country work. | 


















Never Slips 


EVERY PAIR MADE WITH " 
age WARRANTED . IMPROVED TOP CLASI 
, : CUSHION BUTTON hep 
4 ? 
Lippy = SULPORTERS = . 
we cAMETE PATE. Quickly Attached to any Point of Corset 


ir 
i a iy 8 50: 
REO ee ee ere “iatied on eccpiof pre =» SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
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Apple Butter © Safe To®™ 
An appetizing con- 
tart apples, 
sweet cider, granu- 
lated and pure 
spices prepared in the 
Heinz Clean Kitchens. 





serve of 






sugar 







Have your grocer send you 


a 3-lb crock today. If it 






please you, you 





does not 





é * 
to him at full 
If you find 





may return it 





pur hase pric es 





it as good as we think it is 








you will want a larger pack- 






age next time. Nothing 







- cea 8 ee 
eise can fill its place as 


A Relish for 
Children’s 
Luncheons 

















the $7 varieties 






A booklet about 
and their making will interest careful 
yours for the asking. 






housekeeper 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
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\ Globe-Wernicke ‘“F/as/zc’’ Library is as easy to take down 
as it is to build up—unit by unit, and not book by book. You can 
move these units from room to room or from house to house 
without taking out the books. 

That is Globe-Wernicke Construction; each unit is solid, and { 
not knock-down —each unit has a dust-proof door that is lined tH 
and also equipped with a patent equalizer that absolutely prevents 
the door binding or sticking. These units are made with leaded 
or plain glass doors. They embody the best material, finish and 
handicraft. They are carried in stock by over 900 dealers, or 
freight paid. 













shipped on approval direct from factory, 


Send for catalog C 104 and list of agents 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO., CINCINNATI 
New York: 


CHICAGO: 224- 


Boston: 91-93 Federal St. 


380-382 Broadway 
Lonpon: 7 Bunhill Row 


228 Wabash Ave. 














HOUSE CLEANING BY UNITS = 


eee 


AND STILLBE AS WELL 
DRESSED AS YOUR TAILOR 
COULD DRESS YOU. 

TO DO THIS —BUY‘K.B: 
SYSTEM CLOTHES OF 
LEADING CLOTHIERS 


BOOKLET “THE 
CLOTHES A MAN | 
SHOULD WEAR’ 


UPON REQUEST 


Kohn Brothers 


THE KB. SYSTEM OF 
FINE HAND TAILORED 
CLOTHING FOR MEN 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


IF YOUR CLOTHIER CANT SUPPLY YOU- 
WE WILL TELU YOU WHO CAN. 
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[ Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Can't Sink | 


Motor Boats, Row Boats 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 
Staunchly built of strong, rigid steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat— 
buoyant—strong—safe—speedy. They don’t leak, crack, dry out, wear out or sink, 
Mullins Steel Motor Boats are elegantly equipped, full fledged, torpedo stern launches—not 
row boats with motors in them. 


| Motor Boats, 16 foot, 114 h. p., $135; 18 foot, 3 h. p., $240. Row Boats $20 up | 


All boats are sold direct and every boat is fully guaranteed. 
Every Boatman Should Send for 1905 Catalogue 
which shows all our new models and many innovations in boat building. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. (The Stee] Boat Builders) 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
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This trade-mark is 
on every garment, 
Look for it and in- 
sist upon it, or you 
will get one of the 
“other kinds” that 
is not ** Just as good.” 


Made in two-piece 
and union suits, in 
the various sizes, 
weights and colors. 


Ye SPI 
NEEDLE 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
For Men of Refined Taste 


Is an underwear that appeals to men 
who wear good things. It is made of a 
fabric of remarkable elasticity, manu- 
factured on the famous Spring-Needle 
Machine made by Charles Cooper and 
patented in nine countries. 

The garments made from this fabric are 
of the finest yarns and their hygienic value 
is unsurpassed. They always retain their 
original shape,even after the hardest wear. 


From first to last they maintain that 
same elegant, silky feel and easy, com- 
fortable and natural fit. 


Be sure to ask your retail dealer for the genu- 
ine Cooper Spring-Needle Underwear. If he 
doesn’t keep it refuse to purchase until you have 
seen our booklet ‘I’? and samples of the Spring- 
Needle fabric. They are yours on request. 














COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 
Our Catalogue Prices 
Hereafter we will give 


50 ' ff to the public direct in 


full all teacher’s and dealer’s discounts 
on VIOLINS, GUITARS, MANDO- 
LINS and other stringed instruments. 
We are the largest and oldest exclusive 
stringed instrument house in the U. 8S. 
and import direct from our own 
workshops in Eisleben, Germany, and 


Patent Ital bay 
TEN §’ FREE TRIAL of any 
waren Write for catalogue. 


WM. LEWIS & SON, Dept. 1B, 220 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


{ Specialty in strings for professional trade. 

















«« Foreign Children.”’ 


Castle Perilous. An Extravaganza. 


The Rhyme to Porringer. Story 


The Golden Age of Poincarré. 


Apollo in Decrepitude : . 


Taeunr OF CONTENTS 
EASTER 





THE NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 


Cover Design ; : : : ; Maxfield Parrish Page 
A Study in Chalk. Frontispiece in color . Charles Dana Gibson 7 
Editorials , : ‘ ; : F : , : 8-9 
«« Why Seek Ye the Living Among the Dead?’ Poem ohn Finley 10 
With a full-page drawing in color by Howard Pyle 
What the World is Doing. Illustrated with Photographs ; . 1t-12 
Sis Rapalye. Poem : : ; James Whitcomb Riley 12 
With a decoration by Blendon Campbell 
The ‘T'wo-Gun Man, Story . Stewart Edward White 13 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


Drawing in color by Fessie Willcox Smith 
Illustrated in color by the author 
Illustrated by A. 


Story 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


Act 1 , Will Bradley 16 
James Branch Cabell 1g 

I. Keller 
Stanhope Sams zi 
Garrett P. Serviss 29 


NUMBER 








Vol. XXXV 
No. 3 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers. New York, 416- 
424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 10 Norfolk 
Strect, Strand, W. C., and The International News 
Co., Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. CoLtieR’s 
Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son, Entered at 
the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


$5.20 per Year 
APRIL 15, 1905 pak oo Cony 
Change of Address Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 
copy of Cottirr’s will reach any new subscriber. 


























We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. Our 
original personal correspondence course of instruc- 
tion is interesting, practical, costs but little. 
We teach you how to mak« any plot of ground, 
large or small, pay a sure dividend of from 25 
to 50 per cent onthe investment. Send 10 cents 
for illus. booklet telling how to make poultry 
pay and 3 months subscription to best [see ltry 

pare in America. COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POULTRY CU cL 

TURE, Box 775, Waterville, N.Y. 





\LEARN POULTRY CULTURE 











To Ges Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition. 
Metsinger Auto-Sparker 
No battery to start or run. The original 
oy, speed-controlled friction-drive Dynamo. 
a Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
% belts. No beveled pulleys or bev- 
ele d fly wheel necessary. 






For make 








., Pendleton, Ind., U. 





Zero weather 

or the hottest 

days donotaffect Premiers. 8 years prac- 

tical service by users. Write for catalog. 
PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO. 

299 Shelby Street, Indianapolis, ind. 




















Y NOT LEARN 








Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 


GN PAINTING? 








How to 
Converse =: 


Taught by Mail 


exerc ne and individual instruction. 
Your speech shows your mental! ability. 
Write for information. 


A. P. GARDINER, pres’t, box 31, Radway 8q., N. Y. 


The Art of Talking Well in Society 


‘omplete Course including charts, 





PATENT 


BOOK MAILED FRE 





Tells all an ll and How | to Obtain them. Tells * bat to Invent 
In 





for Profit. Contains cuts of 


ventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Wash., D.C. 
N. Y.0 


ffice, 290 Broadway, New York Cit y 











PATENT s SECURED) 


Or Fee Returned 











Send for Guide Book and Whar 


Faas opt inion as to patentability. 
Patents 


to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. 
secured by us advertised at our expense. 





EVANE, WILKENS & CO., 615 F 8t., Weamegue, D.C. 
132 Nassau Street, New York City 











ROYALTY PAID We arrange and Pepularice 
MUSIC PUB. CO. 


252 Co Manhattan Building 
SONG - “POEMS CHICAGO, ILL 

















Slightly 
Used 


\ $05. 00 


‘Better Than 


TYPEWRITER 


At less than 
half price 
We give positively the biggest typewriter values in America All 
standard makes at « fraction of their real value. 1500 machines 
slightiy used—just enough to_run smoothly—will go during our 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE for a mere song. Noth- 
ing reserved. No reasonable offer refused. 1000 new Visible 
Sholes ee hines built to sell for $75.00—our price, while they 
last, $35 "erent machines of all makes for $3.00 a mimth and 
up. It “tt “a money in your pocket to select from our big catalogue 
list of bargains before buying a typewriter. We want active agents 
everywhere. See our big special offer. Write for it today. 


en BARNES CO., 500 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Big Discount on all Typewriter Supplies. 














That tiny en on the face which often 
insin Seo touting Promiscuous soaps. 
Facial Soap between shaves, at home or enroute makes 


Woodba 


pines. . curative lather 


Send 10 as. for samples of ig my preparations. 


Andrew Jergens Co. Scle Licensee, Cin. O. 














Made=-=to=Order 


Suits $12.50 


Nothing Ready-Made 


Guatanteed to fit and please you. You take no risk. 
You simply allow us to prove how much better our 
gurments are than those you buy of your local tailor 
for twice our price, 


10,000 Pairs of 
$5 Trousers Free 


To induce you to 
give us your first 
order, so we can 
actually show 
you the exclusive 
style, splendid fit 
and remarkable 
value we give, we 
will give you a 
ot of $5 All- 
ool Trousers free 
with your first suit 
order, providing you 
willmentionthis mag- 
azine and write toda 
for Free Clot 
mples of our ps 




















We hereby agree to hold the 
money you pay for any one of 
our suits as a deposit, until you 
have 5 days to examine and try 
on the garments in your own 
home, with the distinct agree- 
ment to refund the entire 
amount upon the return of 
the garments to us, if you 
are not absolutely satisfied 
with them. Write today for 
book of styles, mea surement 
blanks and superb assortment of nobby, all-wool suit- 
ing samples free, and see for yourse ‘If how well we 
can dress you and the dollars you can save by order- 
ing a suit of us and getting a pair of $5 all-wool 
trousers absolutely free. 

NOTICE—Write today and be sure and ask for 
samples of the free trousers given with the first order 
to introduce our made-to-order suits. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., Tailors, 202 Moses Building, Chicago 








References: Any one of our 900,000 Customers or the Milwaukee 
io Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock, $250,000.00, 











Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marka, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branca OFFIce: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 














Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail; short stories and book ma Ls 
criticised, revised, also placed on 


SH ORT Send for a7 a hf ae F 


tells how 









STORIES THE NATIONAL ‘PRESS "ASSOCIATION 


54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 














of imported reed and built to last, The double water 
» finish ee i. from the weather and will not rub 
y light, extremely comfortible, and se inex ive 
you can't afford to be with mit. wonderful 
PHILIPPINE FIBRE FURN ec KENT 
WORTH FURNITURE- ” Write at 
once for our catalog whic ch fu ly illustrates and « over 250 
differen patterns of the most artistic furniture made 


THE COOK COMPANY 


431 Pine Street Michigan City, 
















Do it now 





Jnd. 














AT FACTORY PRICES 


The Laaed strom Sectional Bookcase 


d the 





{ of users 
f Highly finished in 
Solid Golden 

ak. Price per 
Took section, with 
disappearin 


non-binding glass 


~ $1.75 


Without Door 


$1.00 


$1.00 each, Sent on approsa 
freight prepaid, direct from factory. Send for Cata , 
THF C. J. LU? DSTROM bed CO., Little Falls, N. ¥. 


Mfrs, of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets J 








Tops and bases, 











WATER WORKS FOR 
COUNTRY HOMES 


ENABLES THE COUNTRY RESIDENT 
TO HAVE CITY CONVENIENCES 













Where city water is not 
available, the Burton Do- 
|mestic Water Supply 

Plant modernizes homes 
Bath, toilet room, wash 
stands, kitchen sink, hot 
water heater, etc. Makes 
the home comfortable and 

sanitary. Adapted for any 
size residence business 

’ house or even small town 
\ : 1 Hose attachments for 
Wess J sprinnting lawn, etc. Watering stock on farms 
mn andranches. Affordssplendid fire protection. 
Awarded two medals and diplomas by Worlds Fair ‘G4 
SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Easy to install. Simple to operate. Lasts a lifetime 
Over 2,500 plants in saccessful operation. Costs $75 


and up. Write for complete descriptive matter. 
Cc. A. BURTON MACHINERY CO. 


301 Delaware Street KANSAS CITY, NO. 






















Get This” 
Catalogue 


6tol0h. p. en- 
gines for work- 
ing or pleasure 
boats—only one 
grade—the very 
highest. Order ff 
early to insure @ 
prompt shipment. 


Wolverine 


bility and perfection Marine Fugines 


of construction. Our new illustrated 32-page catalogue No. 15 

(sent for 2c stamp, or mailed free if you mention this period- 

ieal) gives very valuable sine information 

Wolverine Motor earns Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Brooklvn, Y., 97 22nd Stree A. 

and Nate as Sts., 

oH , Boston, 


have no equal in relia- 





yas eng 





J. 8. A. 





vans, La, 
Mass 
ri cisco Ca 


Ma ugazine 
averhill St 


19 Market Str et. Sar 














DIRECT TO YOU ** ries” 


We are not jobbers or assemb 
1 vehi 







people’s gools—we bu 
own factory. By buying dire 
you get factory prices with no m 
yrofit, everything 
is latest, hest and mont ¢ 

Our large free « gue 







about our no m 
SJ pice freight offer, 
anty and hov 


RETAIL PRICE $45 lo ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We make 140 styles of vehicles from 822.50 + 





p and 100 styles 


of harness from 84.30 up. Don’t buy a vehicle or harness until 

you have heard from us, 

Write — vy for Free Money Saving Catalogue 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


B 531, Cincinnati, 0.————-— 











RS WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycle 
hog oun sranteed 1905 MODELS, 
with Puncture 


tine, Coutr-trates $10 t6 -$24 
1903 & 1904 Models $7 to $12 


of Best Makes 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes & Mod- 

els good as new $3 to $8 
CLEARING SALE at half cost. We 
SUIP ON APPROVAL and TEN DAYS TRIAL 
to anys me without @ cent deposit. Write ” 
once for Special Offer on sample bicyc 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, "AUTO OBILES 
J MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G54, CHICAGO 


Good pay 











cured to STAY CURED. No mee 
fatwa cines n eded afterwards, Book 4 Free 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Snsures 
A soft, 








smooth face. 





Freedom from 





Irritation. 


tase-Comfort-Safety 





Face Insurance 


is just about as important as life insurance. Williams’ Shaving 
Soap is “The only Safe Policy.” It affords absolute protection 
against the smarting, irritating, and still more dreaded effects of 


inferior soaps, and keeps the face in a healthful condition always. 


To insure vour face, whether vou have shaved vourself or the barber shaves vou, see 


that nothing but the pure, refreshing, healing WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is used. LUAMS (| ) 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, -AVELERS 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, FAVORITE 


avinesncy > 
: f etc., sold everywhere. HAVING 41 a3! 


lb re 
a ene - Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) sent for 4c. in stamps 


Vey at 
* Ghe J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for “The Shaver’s Gutde and Correct Dress.’ Tt’s Sree. 
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ASTER IS ASSOCIATED WITH BEAUTY more than any 

other festival of the year. In a season of flowers the world 

is filled with music. Through the eye and the ear the sense 

of beauty is stimulated and satisfied. The very symbol of 

brightness is ‘‘the sun upon an Easter day.’’? PHILLIPS 
Brooks, in one of his poems, expressed the meaning of Easter as 
being that Death is strong, but Life is stronger. Men of all creeds 
can share that religion of the fulness of life. The eloquent preach- 
ing of it, with such spiritual intensity, made PHILLIPS BROOKS a 
force never to be forgotten by any who have once been under 
his influence. The greatest American preacher of his day felt no 
kinship between holiness and gloom. Faith to him was the source 
of joy. His charity was unbounded. His sympathy 
with life was universal. He, as far as our experi- 
ence of him went, never took the more severe spirit 
toward the lighter side of human nature, as in this bit from a 
sermon by SoutnH: ‘‘It were much to be wished for the credit of 
their religion as well as the satisfaction of their conscience that 
their Easter devotions would, in some measure, come up to their 
Easter dress.”? The negative was not the side from which truth 
was approached by Mr. Brooks. He did not spend words on 
whether this or that was wrong. He breathed out fulness of life 
and love of men. He looked on nothing scornfully, or with rancor. 
Unlike Macautay’s Puritan, if Mr. Brooks hated bear-baiting, 
it was not because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Most of 
his religion was included in the Sermon on the Mount. 


EASTER 
ACHER 


AA ANY CONTRADICTIONS EXIST, to the European mind, in 

the brown race that is just now so rapidly educating the 
When he is engaged in war or sanitation the Japanese 
is ruthlessly scientific. He has accepted and carried further the 
practical sense of the Western world. What he has done with 
railways in Korea has suggested to some of our experts the ad- 


world. 


visability of sending young men to Asia to come up to date on 
railroad problems. ‘To studying forces in the natural world the 
Japanese has brought a mind of unsurpassed exactness. Yet his 
religion, the transcendental part of his beliefs, remains almost as 
absolute as if science had never penetrated the island. He believes 
that the Mikado is divine and that his virtues cause the victories 
of his country Ancestor worship is still the religion of large 
numbers of the highly educated. Doubtless Japanese 
conditions must change. The first thing to go, prob- 
ably, will be the exquisite feeling for art. 
has already made some inroads on that. Other changes will 
follow. The horses who have been killed in this war were hon- 
ored, the other day, with a sympathetic public funeral. No 
Western country could have carried out seriously and with dignity 
so graceful an idea, and probably it will not happen in Japan a 
century from now. The last function in which change is likely 
Socialism is already active and ex- 

individualism will increase, and the 


Commerce 


to show itself is fighting. 
pressive, and it opposes war. 
Japanese will not fight so fearlessly when he considers his own 
career with the same calculations that we do. Luxury, also, will 
increase, and with it there will be less sacrifice for ideals. The 
Japanese soul in 2005 is almost sure to be something profoundly 
different from what it is to-day. 


HE ANTI-JAPANESE AGITATION now exciting the Pacific 

Coast naturally suggests comparisons with the anti-Chinese 
agitation of a generation ago. ‘The difference between the two is 
that the crusade against the Chinese was a genuine popular move- 
ment, based upon a sincere and well-grounded apprehension, while 
that against the Japanese is artificial, stirred up by newspapers, 
politicians, and professional labor agitators. In 1882, when the 
first Chinese Restriction Act was passed, we were legislating against 
an empire that had more people in a single province 
than we had in the whole United States. It was not 
absurd then to talk about a possible Asiatic flood that 
might drown out our civilization. Now we are asked to be terrified 
by a little group of islands whose entire population is about half 
that of our Union. In 1882, nearly 40,000 Chinese landed on our 
Pacific Coast, among a settled white population of about 1,200,000. 
In the calendar year 1904, 11,929 Japanese landed among a white 
population of nearly or quite 3,000,000. When we excluded the 


Chinese the argument we felt to be most forcible was that they 
were a hopelessly indigestible lump. 
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They herded together in 





Chinatowns, wore Chinese clothes and pigtails, and took no interest 
in American ideas. But the Japanese scatter among Ameticans, 
wear our costumes, and are eager to learn all we have to teach. 
How well they have learned from us and others KUROPATKIN, 
STOESSEL, and ALEXIEFF may tell. 


N 1900 THE CENSUS showed 24,875 Japanese in the continental 

United States, and 61,111 in Hawaii. On the most libera! esti- 
mate there may possibly be 125,000 all told now, That is about 
the size of our immigration from Russia in the last eight months. 
Some people would rather have the Japanese. They are more 
enterprising, better educated, and certainly cleaner. They take 
hot baths every day, while some of our European immigrants 
object to having their children bathed, on the ground that they 
are sewed up for the winter. Japanese are now arriving at San 
Francisco at the rate of about five hundred a month, and at least 
half as many are going back home. More Russian 
immigrants land at Ellis Island in a month than Japa- 
nese at all the ports of the United States in a year. 
More than once a single ship has brought more immigr nts from 
eastern Europe into this harbor in an hour than all the Japanese 
that have landed at San Francisco in six months. Of course, if 
we were getting nearly a quarter of a million immigrants from 
Japan in a year, as we did from Italy in 1903, we might have 
some reason for alarm. But for some time to come we are likely 
to get only driblets of Japan’s surplus population. She sent 700,000 
male emigrants to Manchuria last year, and for many a year here- 
after her energies will be devoted to the development of the vast 
continent of which she is now the chosen leader. 


2 gta AND BOUQUETS come to a newspaper as an 
expected part of the day’s work. The censure which we receive 
is more likely to treat of our lack of sense, but it occasionally 
takes up the question of fairness also. Although the article on 
‘“‘The Newspaper Shell Game’’ was published almost a year ago, 
an irate reader has just sent in his opinion that ‘‘when it comes to 
blackguardism or hypocrisy, you can probably give Mr. HEARST 
or any other man cards and spades. You are certainly it.’? Our 
own opinion is that we are rather exceptionaliy faii. Let us take 
examples. Some very brilliant articles have been sent to us about 
the danger to health caused by unhygienic methods 
of the Beef Trust. In order not to run any risk of 
wronging that aggregation, we engaged Major SEAMAN 
to go to Chicago, and his first report will appear next week. In 
the same issue will appear a lucubration by Mr. HapcGoon, filled 
to overflowing with the effort to decide just how much of a liar 
Tuomas W. Lawson is, what his character is, and what good he 
is accomplishing; although it would be easier and pleasanter just 
to make good copy of his absurdities. We look upon ourselves 
as, in this one respect of search for truth, extremely moral. We 
may have most of the other sins extant, but for the effort to get at 
all the truth we can, irrespective of the interest of any class or 
any persons, we really deserve a little praise. 


HIS IS THE SEASON when ocean steamers are crowded. In 

the tea business, tasting the teas, to decide upon their value, 
is an important element. When a taster of proved ability makes 
two mistakes near together, the firm gives him a three months’ 
vacation, with salary. Rest is needed to restore his taste. Most 
of us who are busy at one thing are the better for change of 
The day is almost past when Americans are turned to 
First they went over to jeer ignorantly 
Later 


scene. 
fools by trips abroad. 
at everything which differed from what they knew at home. 
many went for Art and Culture and became unexampled 
prigs. Now travel is taken sanely by most who have 
the privilege. We should like very much to go away 

for three months, losing ourselves in Japan, or Greece, or Italy, 
or the Holy Land, and as it is not possible, we wish Godspeed to 
the thousands whom the great liners are now carrying over the 
Atlantic. Travel ought to divert, refresh, and instruct, and usually 
it does. Emerson’s famous remarks to the contrary were truer 
for him than tor the average man, be he small or great. Brau- 
MONT and FLETCHER, and others, have observed that he who travels 
least luxuriously sees the most. Even on the beaten track much 
is to be seen, but travel gives the best to him who walks in 
by-paths, humbly, with the people. 
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ECESSITIES MAKE STYLE. The object which language is 

to accomplish frequently determines the forms it takes. Gov- 
ernor Fotk of Missouri has become a notable coiner of pointed 
sentences on moral principles. He needed to formulate, when 
he was running for the Governorship, those principles on which 
he had proceeded as Circuit-Attorney, and misrepresentation taught 
him the need of making each sentence unassailable in itself—not 
dependent on context for its truth. Comparing his moral proposi- 
tions with those of Mr. RoosEvELT or Mr. CLEVELAND makes one 
realize that Mr. FoLtk has put some art into his task. Even if 
he is reaffirming the Decalogue he is not flat. He writes 
aphorisms, not banalities. Bribery he described in 
New York as ‘‘the treason of peace, more dangerous 
than the treason of war.’’ And he said that ‘‘the patriotism of 
the ballot is even more necessary in a free country than the 
patriotism of the bullet.”” ‘*‘No government, city, State, or 
national, was ever better than the people made it, or worse 
than they suffered it to become.’’ And is not this a sum- 
mary and very neat description of corrupt politicians’ scope?— 
‘““They do not know good from bad; all they know is politics, 
but they do know good politics from bad politics. They have 
been taught that boodling is bad politics in Missouri.’? Mr. Foik 
is able to say what he means in words that, circumstances favoring, 
may have long life. 


[HE STYLE 
OF MR. FOLK 


Y THE TIME THESE LINES are printed it may be known at 

Madison, Wisconsin, just when Governor LA YOLLETTE will 
take his seat in the United States Senate. This must sound 
like a perfectly safe statement to make even of so ‘‘dangerous’’ 
a man as he, but it isn’t. The junior Senator-elect from Wis- 
consin may remain the Governor of that State for some moaths, 
possibly a year, possibly two years more. He set out ten years 
or so ago to get done certain things for what he deemed Wis- 
consin’s good. Most of them—and a few more—are done. He 
is ambitious, and many suppose that he proposed his reforms 
for the purpose of achieving for himself a United States Senator- 
ship. Yet he stands in the Capitol at Madison, while the seat to 
which he was elected two months ago waits vacant for him in the 
Capitol at Washington. What is the matter? One of the things 
Mr. La FoLLeTTe undertook to do remains undone. He promised, 
and his party promised, and his legislators promised, by implica- 
tion and by explicit declaration, to enact a law giving 
to a State Commission authority to regulate railroad 
rates, Without counting National (Stalwart) Repub- 
licans, Wisconsin elected a sufficient majority of Wisconsin Re 
publicans to pass such a bill, but the State Senate is in doubt. 
We understand that a few pledged Senators have been taken into 
‘camp’? by a corrupt railroad lobby organization across _ the 
street from the Capitol, and that, until the question whether those 
men have been bought off or not is settled by their votes on this 
bill, the democrat who is the Republican leader of Wisconsin will 
not know himself whether he can go to the United States Senate. 
We believe that when the citizens of Wisconsin hear that some 
of their State Senators, sent to, Madison to represent them, have 
been purchased by the railroads, they will rise and say some 
things which will send that rate bill through and send La Fot- 
LETTE to Washington. But if they don’t, we understand that the 
Governor will stay in Wisconsin and finish his job. 


INTENTIONS OF 
LA | FOLLETTE 


ET NOBODY IMAGINE that we look upon a railroad as fer se 
a villain. We have no sympathy with reform that is mostly 
frenzy, and which deems anything in corporate form, or anything 
with money, a polluted object. The Wisconsin situation presents 
a pure question of pledged honor, which is not dependent on any 
of the general problems of railway regulation. Missouri, for in- 
stance, faces a very different state of things. There a commission ~ 
already had power to fix rates, but the Legislature 
went to work and passed a law cutting down those 
rates all over the State by about forty per cent. Gov- 
ernor Fo_k is not a demagogue. He is no more afraid of an 
excited populace than he is of a bunch of plutocrats. He stands 
for justice to rich as well as poor. What he will decide about 
the merits of this bill, when he has thoroughly studied the situ- 
ation, we, of course, do not know; but he will do what he thinks 
right without any reference to popular brain fever. It would give 
him no pleasure to see a State go crazy. 
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HE BREEZINESS WITH WHICH Western papers frequently 
propound their thoughts is one of the things that make us take 
such pleasure in journalism in America. The Butte, Montana, 
**Miner’’ finds that we had fun with a notable mansion because 
we ‘‘could not hold up Senator CLark for a write-up.’?’ The 
Helena, Montana, ‘‘Independent’’ thinks that if Senator CLark 
had possessed no dwelling for us to vilify we should ‘‘proceed to 
slander his wife, scandalize his business, and tie tin cins to his 
dog’s tail.”” The Denver ‘‘Republican’? thinks the Senator will 
probably put on a few more ‘‘scalloped eave-troughs,”’ 
just to spite this paper, and ‘‘in the meantime the critic 
who has taken such offence at the CLARK mansion 
should wear blinders when he is calied to that part of Fifth 
Avenue.’’ The Joplin, Missouri, ‘*Globe’’ charges us with snob- 
bery, and thinks the nation will stand for any man who ‘‘elects 
to inject a little ginger into the dull, tame, cold piles that em- 
battlement the fashionable avenues of the continent’s metropolis.” 
The Terre Haute ‘‘Star,’? on the other hand, sees a danger, 
inasmuch as the residence in question ‘‘is calculated to stop 
teams on the street.’’ ‘here are innumerable newspapers in this 
country that have no difficulty whatever in making a reader under- 
stand what they mean. 

























































GINGER 


HE POISON CAMPAIGN will be a long one, but there is 

no danger of its becoming dull. Indeed, the people are likely 
to become more interested in what they eat the more they learn 
how strangely and wonderfully food is made. Mr. Paut Pierce, 
who was superintendent of the food exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition, has begun, in ‘‘Public Opinion,’’ a series of informa- 
tory articles which we commend to our readers. In 1903 the 
American manufacturer secured the passige of a law against the 
importation of adulterated food, as it interfered with an infant 
industry. This home industry now flourishes like the green bay 
tree. Peels of fruit, cores, worm-eaten spots, and worms are 
removed, and made into ‘‘pure apple jelly,’? or currant jelly, 
plum jam, apple butter, or whatever is desired. Worn-out mules 
and horses do a final service in restaurants and on lunch counters 
as roast beef, corned beef, and beef stew. Dr. LEON 
S. WATERS, an expert in food chemistry, is authority FOOD? 
for the statement that hogs’ livers are mixed with j 
chicory before the result appears as coffee. Mr. Piserce makes 
the point that comparatively few deaths result immediately from 
adulteration, as the manufacturers try to keep the poison too little 
in amount to appear in post-mortems. The creation of nervous 
diseases and general debility, and the preparation of the system 
to receive any disease that may be lurking about, do more in 
the long run than is accomplished directly. Nevertheless, Dr. 
J. N. Hurty, Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health, 
estimates that sixty-five per cent of infant deaths in America 
are due directly to bad or poisoned food. In recent experiments 
one teaspoonful of a well-known brand of butter-color given to a 
kitten caused its instant death, and a somewhat larger dose sent 
a full-grown healthy tom to heaven. 


NCE THE CIRCUS consisted of a magic inclosure under a 

tent, in which trained animals, clowns, and wondrous ladies # 
and gentlemen jumping through tissue-paper hoops created the 
whole atmosphere of the enchanted place. Now these elements 
are almost sunk in the grandeur and complexity of the spectacle 
which the circuses offer in the larger cities. Personal relations } 
between the clown and his audience are impossible—for he is 
legion and the place is great. As adults are now most catered 
for, difficulty in what is done is sought more than simple charm, 
and danger, real or apparent, is exploited in aerial 
leaps on bicycles or automobiles. A little of the ¢xhi- 
bition is catalogued as_ special children’s features. 
Once the whole circus was for the children. The result of 
the new system on a youthful mind is confusion. Unless we are 
mistaken, the children of to-day will not look back upon the 
circus with the same feelings of romance that most of us have 
in memory. ‘The change is probably inevitable, and due not to a 
preference in anybody for the newer kind of circus, but to the same 
economic laws that lead to big combinations in every line.  Indi- 
viduality disappears in the circus for the same causes that are putting 
an end to the little shopkeeper and manufacturer all over the country 
and replacing him with the impersonal octopus. 


MODERN 
CIRCUSES 
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| “WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG THE DEz 


T! sepulchres are everywhere, 

And men sit by them in despair 
Lamenting: ‘*‘We had hoped-—had hoped! 
Vainly with evil have we coped; 

P| 


\W! hoped for peace, there came a sword; 
Good-wil!, and still there grows discord; 
The snow with human slaughter’s red; 


” 


Passion is regnant; God is dead. 


> | by each sepulchre, this morn, 
Hope’s Angel cries, the Easter Norn, 
««Why seek the living here? Look where 


Man’s doing answers man’s despair.’’ 


12OR he is risen; from his grave, 
"The primal cell, the Stone-Age 
He has ascended; and ’mid strife 


Goes like a god to endless 
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the Government has gone into busi- 





STRUGGLING RUSSIA 


HE PROSPECTS OF PEACE, which 
seemed bright early in the week, 
took an unfavorable turn later. 
Such terms as Japan would gladly 
have offered at the beginning of the 
war would be seized with delight in 
St. Petersburg now, but the Czar 
and his circle are not yet prepared 
for the humiliation of paying an in- 





rumors of peace. 


further delay. 
established by a 
and President 


The war has marked time while Russia has listened anxiously to 
Angered by its administrative feebleness, President 
Roosevelt has smashed the Isthmian Canal Commission and created 
a new one, which is expected to put the canal through without 
Santo Domingo has 
**modus vivendi’’ in the absence of the Senate, 
discipline 


Our protectorate over 


Castro of Venezuela has been inviting 


ness, it has begun to face the necessity 
of paying business rates for the brains 
it hires. The President has decided that 
Chairman Shonts shall have a salary 
of $30,000 a year, Chief 
Wallace $25,000, and Governor Ma 
goon $17,500, together with furnished 


Engineer 


been 
houses and traveling expenses. These 
three are plainly to constitute a domi 
nating commission within the com 
The salaries of the other 





mission. 





demnity. Nevertheless the St. Peters- 
burg Bourse was cheered on April 1 
by a report that the Russian Govern- 
ment would agree to cede the southern part of the 
island of Sakhalin to Japan, to promise to leave Man- 
churia and Korea permanently outside the Russian 
sphere of influence, and to turn over the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad to Japan, to be sold to China or to 
an international syndicate for $125,000,000, which 
would serve Japan in lieu of indemnity. At the 
imperial palace the hope is still cherished that 
Rojestvensky’s fleet may do something to change 
the fortunes of war. Five Russian warships, sup- 
posed to be Admiral Nebogatoff’s division, passed 
Perim, at the entrance to the Red Sea, on March 
26, and should have been able to effect a junc- 
tion with Rojestvensky soon afterward. The 
Japanese movements in Manchuria have been 
skilfully screened, but great activity has evi- 
dently prevailed in the direction of the railroad 
between Harbin and Vladivostok, and the iso- 
lation of the latter stronghold is expected at 
any time. Russian correspondents were re- 
porting on April 2 that the Japanese flanking 
parties were approaching Kirin, the most im- 
portant point now held by the Russians in Man- 
churia south of Harbin, and said to be the 
present headquarters of the Russian army. 
Meanwhile the internal condition of Russia is 
going from bad to worse. On April 2 a colli- 
sion occurred at Warsaw between the troops 
and a Socialist mob in which four persons were 
killed by the soldiers and forty wounded. The 
general unrest has now extended even to the 
Orthodox Church, and an agitation has begun 
among the clergy against the malign power 
exerted by M. Pobiedonostzeff, the despotic 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 


THE PRESIDENT IN CIRCULATION 


April 3 upon a two months’ tour through 

the South and West. One of his first 
objectives was the Rough Riders’ reunion at 
San Antonio, Texas, on the 7th, after which 
his plans included an extensive hunting cam- 
paign. It was expected that this trip would 
be memorable for a final reconciliation between 
the President and the South. Elaborate prepa- 
rations had been made in the various Southern cities 
on the route to give Mr. Roosevelt a reception that 
would show how completely old misunderstandings 
had been wiped out. 


Paorit 3 RoosEveLtt left Washington on 


A NEW LEAF AT PANAMA 


ama Canal Commission a year ago, he de- 
livered a little lecture to its members, telling 
them that he had selected them because he consid- 
ered them the best men for their places, and that if 


Wien PRESIDENT RoosEVELT appointed the Pan- 


at any time he had reason to change that opinion 
regarding any one of them he would not hesitate 
to ask for that man’s resignation. On the 29th of 
last month he fulfilled that promise in characteris- 
tically whole-souled fashion by demanding the resig- 
nations of the entire commission. He had intended 
to substitute a new commission of three members, 
but an examination of the law convinced him that it 
would be necessary to stick to seven. [For the new 


Commander-in-Chief he selected Mr. Theodore Perry 


Shonts, president of the Toledo, St. Louis and West- 


ern Railroad, a young man of energy and recorded 











FIGHTING STANDARD OIL IN KANSAS 


A council of war at Independence — On the left is Governor Hoch, who is 
leading the campaign of the independent producer with his State oil re- 
finery; on the right is Miss Tarbell, author of the History of Standard Oil 


achievement. Only two members of the old board, 
Chief Engineer Wallace and Benjamin M. Harrod, 
were retained. 

Charles E. Magoon, law officer of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, was made a member of the Com- 
mission and Governor of the Canal Zone. The other 
new members are Rear-Admiral Mordecai T. Endi- 
cott, Brigadier-General Peter C. Hains, retired, and 
Colonel Oswald H. Ernst, of the Engineer Corps. 
In addition there is to be an advisory board of engi- 
neers, which will study the question of changing the 
plan from a lock to a sea-level canal. Now that 





reduced from $12,500 to 


The reorganization of 


four 
$7,500 a year. 


are 


the commission is favorable to the plans of Chief 
Engineer Wallace, who will have a freer hand than 
the old board has ever allowed him. On the day 
after the peaceful revolution in the canal govern- 
ment was accomplished it was announced that Mr. 
William Nelson Cromwell had succeeded in buying 
for the United States the last of the outstanding 
stock of the Panama Railroad, so that the operations 
on the Isthmus are now entirely divorced from pri- 
vate capital. The annual election of the road comes 
this month, and the last monopolistic contract that 
hampers independent shippers will disappear. With 
out waiting for the canal, we shall have at once 
healthy competition in the traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


AN OLD PERIL REVIVED 


HE GERMAN EMPEROR has reopened a dan 
T gerous question which, of late, has been 
The Anglo 

I'rench and Franco-Spanish agreements estab 
lished France as the guardian of Morocco, and 
this predominance was recognized by the United 
States at the time of the incident. 
It seemed to be an established condition when, 
some months ago, the London “Times” called 
attention to the fact that the Sultan was becom- 
ing restive under the French tutelage. Later 
French susceptibilities were ruffled by certain 
oracular statements of the German Imperial 
Chancellor, treating Morocco as 
dent country and ignoring the claims of France 
to any special influence there. The tension 
reached-a climax on March 31, when the Em- 
peror landed at Tangier and delivered an ad- 
¥eTr= 


regarded as definitely closed. 


Perdicaris 


an indepen- 


dress in which he said, according to one 


sion: “There is no preponderating influence in 
Germany must enjoy the same rights 
as other Powers. We guarantee that the sov- 
ereignty of Morocco shall and will be main- 
This encouraged the Sultan to ob- 
France, 


Morocco. 


tained.” 

struct the reforms insisted upon by 

and created deep agitation in Paris, where it 

was regarded as a blow oeth at France and at 

England. Some of the Russian papers wel- 

comed the Kaiser’s action as the beginning of 
a new grouping of the Western Powers. The snub 
to their ally did not grieve them, in view of the fail- 
ure of the Russian loan at Paris. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


was taken when Governor Wright, on March 
28, issued a prociamation announcing that the 
census of the islands had been completed and that 
in two years, provided peace prevailed, an election 
would be held for a general assembly. When this 


eee LONG step toward Philippine home rule 








12 
is done the government of the Philippines will be 
assimilated to that of Porto Rico, where there is 
a legislature consisting of a lower house elected by 
the people and an appointive upper house com- 
posed partly of Porto Ricans and partly of Ameri- 
cans. When the Philippine Assembly comes into 
existence it will be the lower house of the insular 
legislature, and the present Philippine Commission, 
which contains both Filipinos and Americans, will 
be the upper house. From that the step will be 
easy to complete native autonomy, provided the 
elected members display a capacity for government. 
The system which Governor Wright’s 
proclamation promises to put into effect 
within two years will be from the start 
the most democratic colonial government 
in Asia, and the only one designed to 
train the people to rule themselves. 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED 


HE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE of the 
T American Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions has decided to accept Mr. 
Rockefeller’s $100,000 without disinfec- 
tion and take the chances of contagion 
froni its alleged “taint.” It takes the 
ground that the gift is made not to it, 
hut merely through it to the heathen, and 
that it has no right to intercept benefits 
intended for others in order to express 
its own opinion of the character of the 
donor. Gifts to the Church, it says, “can 
he accepted only on the ground that they 
ire debts paid to God and to humanity 
and involve nothing whatever in the way 


of favors.” But the protesting ministers 
are still unreconciled, and have organ 
ized a national agitation to prevent the 
final adoption of the report. The disturb 
ance has evidently touched Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s feelings, and has drawn forth a 


defence of him and of Standard Oil from 
Mr. H. TH. Rogers 
rebates were legal before the passage of 


Mr. Rogers says that 


the Interstate Commerce law and that the 
Standard Oil Company has not received 


any mce 


VENEZUELA AMONG THE NATIONS 


ry tie Presipenr of the Supreme Court 
[ of Venezuela decided on March 31 

that the French Cable Company had 
forfeited its concession by failure to ob- 


serve its terms. In any strong country 


such a decision would be respected. No 
power would think of expecting diplomatic 
pressure to overrule a judgment of the 


Supreme Court of the United States, the 
British House of Lords, or the French 
Cour de Cassation. In the case of the 
French Cable Company the very terms 
of the contract provided that it should 
never become a subject of international 
reclamation, but that any disputes aris 
ing under it should be settled by the 
Venezuelan courts. Yet a decision of the 
head of the highest court of Venezuela is 
now treated merely as a starting-point for 
a demand for arbitration, backed by nayal 
persuasion, \ll of which furnishes a 
practical commentary on the theory of 
international law that every power has 
equal rights with every other. 


A GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT 


—~ROM A “PROTOCOL,” a “memorandum 
F of agreement,” a “convention,” and 
a “treaty,” the arrangement with 
Santo Domingo has now become a “‘modus 
vivendi.” President Roosevelt has demon- 
strated that, powerful as the Senate is, a 
deliberative assembly that takes a nine months’ re- 
cess is no match for a determined and resourceful 
Executive who is in session all the time. The origi- 
nal Dillingham-Sanchez protocol provided that offi- 
cials named by the President of the United States 
should collect the Dominican customs revenues, give 
45 per cent to the Dominican Government for its 
running expenses, and apply the other 55 per cent 
to the debts of the Republic, after meeting the costs 
of collection. The American authorities were to 
pass upon the validity of the claims against Santo 


Domingo. This scheme, it was finally admitted, 
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could not be put into effect without the consent of 
the Senate. But under the “modus vivendi” whose 
acceptance was announced on March 28, all these 
things are to be done informally, by way of a “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement.” The only difference is that, 
instead of paying the 55 per cent of the revenues 
directly to the creditors of Santo Domingo, it is to 
be deposited in bank in New York and kept iiere 
until the Senate acts upon the treaty, with a view to 
its transfer to the Dominican Government if that 
instrument should be definitely rejected. President 
Roosevelt will not appoint the collectors; he will 


SIS RAPALYE 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


HEN rainy-greener shoots the grass 
And blooms the cherry-tree, 

And children laugh by glittering brooks, 
Wild with the ecstasy 

Of bursting Spring, with twittering bird 
And hum of honey-bee,— 

“Sis Rapalye!”’ my spirit shouts 
And she is here with me! 


As laugh the children, so her laugh 
Haunts all the atmosphere ; 

Her song is in the brook’s refrain ; 
Her glad eyes, flashing clear, 

Are in the morning dews; her speech 
Is melody so dear, 

The bluebird trills,—‘‘Sis Rapalye !— 
I hear!—I hear!—I hear!” 


Again in races, at ‘ Recess,’ 
I see her braided hair 

Toss past me as I stay to lift 
Her straw hat, fallen there; 

The school-bell sends a vibrant pang 
My heart can hardly bear. 

Yet still she leads—Sis Rapalye— 
And leads me everywhere! 


Now I am old.—Yet she remains 
The selfsame child of ten.-— 

Gay, gallant little girl, to race 
On into Heaven then! 

Yet gallant, gay Sis Rapalye— 
In blossom-time, and when 

The trees and grasses beckon her— 
Comes back to us again. 


And so, however long since youth 
Whose raptures wild and free 

An old man’s heart may claim no more,— 
With more than memory 

I share the Spring’s own joy that brings 
My boyhood back to me 

With laughter, ‘blossoms, singing birds 
And sweet Sis Rapaiye. 





merely recommend them, and President Morales will 
do the appointing. The United States will not pass 
upon the validity of the debts; Professor Hollander 
will merely investigate them for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
private satisfaction. Our warships will not en- 
force order among the Dominicans; they will 
merely protect American interests, which disorder 
would imperil. The Constitution will not suffer, 
for no official action will be taken. One gentle- 
man will merely be extending favors to another. 
This situation is satisfactory to most of the credi- 
tors of Santo Domingo, who have agreed to post- 


pone action for the collection of their claims as 
long as the “modus vivendi” continues to work. 


» A STATE REDEEMED 


ciety of New York on March 28 Governor Folk 

made the remarkable and encouraging statement 
that “corruption had no part” in the recent session 
of the Legislature of his State, and that ‘no act 
of the General Assembly was passed or defeated by 
the use of money.” Yet when Mr. Folk began his 
work it would have seemed hardly wilder 
to talk about purifying Pennsylvania than 
Missouri. The Governor afterward ex- 
plained his method of nailing bribers. He 
said that as a prosecuting officer he would 
catch at the flimsiest rumor that seemed 
to give a clew to a corrupt transaction. 
If a man said that another had told him 
that a third had told him that an alder- 
man had taken money for his vote he 
would have the first man in the Grand 
Jury room and extract from him the name 
of his informant. Then he would go for 
the second man, and if he denied the story 
he would confront him with the first and 
demand the truth under threat of a prose- 
cution for perjury. In this way he would 
proceed, with menaces on one hand and 
offers of immunity on the other, until he 
had laid his hands on the culprit. Mr. 
Folk believes that bribery could be ut- 
terly suppressed with the help of a law 
exempting witnesses who turn State’s evi- 
dence from prosecution for complicity in 
the crime. 


rk HIS SPEECH delivered before the Missouri So- 


FROM LIBRARIES TO COLLEGES 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE took advan- 
M tage of a dinner of the alumni of 

Stevens Institute on March 27 to 
make the important announcement that 
he was gradually transferring his activity 
from the library business to that of devei- 
oping the small colleges. He explained 
later that his affection for libraries had 
not waned, but that the popular hunger 
for such institutions had been so far ap- 
peased that it could no longer absorb the 
money he felt impelled to devote to pub- 
lic purposes. The demand had fallen off 
to the beggarly figure of one library a 
day, requiring a daily expenditure of only 
$20,000, and hence it was obviously neces- 
sary for Mr. Carnegie to find some new 
and more adequate outlet for his philan- 
thropic activity. The small college has 
the advantage of unlimited capacity as 
an absorbent. Already Mr. Carnegie has 
received applications from a hundred such 
institutions, and he has quietly helped 
fifty-two in the past five years. There 
are over four hundred colleges in the 
United States that might fairly be called 
small and their needs are boundless. No- 
where else in the field of learning can a 
dollar do so much. At a total cost of 
about $3,000,000, distributed $25,000 here 
and $50,000 there, Mr. D. K. Pearson has 
sent a breeze of cheerfulness and hope 
throughout the Western educational world. 
Mr. Carnegie is going to do a similar 
work on a vaster scale. 


IN CONTEMPT OF PARLIAMENT 


r. BALFour reduced the British the- 
M ory of parliamentary government 

to an absurdity on March 28 when 
he allowed a vote of censure to pass the 
House of Commons unanimously and then 
ignored it. Heretofore such a vote has 
always been regarded as sealing the fate of a min- 
istry. More than one government has fallen because 
its whips, taken by surprise, have failed to muster 
quite a majority on a snap division. In this case the 
vote was taken after due notice, and the condemna- 
tion of the House stands on the record as pro- 
nounced without opposition. Mr. Balfour takes the 
ground that he could have defeated the motion if 
he had cared to take the trouble, but the theory of 
ministerial responsibility prevailing until now has 
not taken account of hypothetical possibilities, but 
of recorded facts. 
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A STORY OF ARIZONA CATTLE-RUSTLERS 


The Easter Collier’s 


TWO-GUN M 


IN WHICH THE 


HERO PRODUCES A QUITE UNEXPECTED QUALITY OF NERVE 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


I.—The Cattle-Rustlers 


UCK JOHNSON was American born, but with a 

black beard and a dignity of manner that had 

earned him the title of Sefior. He had drifted 

into southeastern Arizona in the days of Cochise 
and Victorio and Geronimo. He had persisted, and so 
in time had come to control the water—and hence the 
grazing—of nearly all the Soda Spring Valley. His 
troubles were many and his difficulties great. There 
were the ordinary problems of lean and dry years. 
There were also the extraordinary problems of dev- 
astating Apaches, rivals for early and ill-defined range 
rights—and cattle-rustlers. 

Sefior Buck Johnson was a man of capacity, courage, 
directness of method, and perseverance. Especially the 
latter. Therefore he had survived to see the Apaches 
subdued, the range right adjusted, his cattle, increased 
to thousands, grazing the area of a principality. Now 
all the energy and fire of his frontiersman’s nature he 
had turned to wiping out the third uncertainty of an 
uncertain business. He found it a task of some mag- 
nitude. 

For Sefior Buck Johnson lived just north of that terra 
incognita filled with the mystery of : double chance of 
death from man or the flaming desert known as the 
Mexican border. There by natural gravitation gath- 
ered all the desperate characters of three States and two 
republics. He who rode into it took good care that no‘ 
one should get behind him, lived warily, slept light, 
and breathed deep when once he had again sighted the 
familiar peaks of Cochise’s Stronghold. 

No one professed knowledge of those who dwelt 
therein. They moved, mysterious as the desert illusions 
that compassed them about. As you rode, the ranges 
of mountains visibly changed form, the monstrous, 
snaky, sealike growths of the cactus clutched at your 
stirrup, mock lakes sparkled and dissolved in the middle 
distance, the sun beat hot and merciless, the powdered 
dry alkali beat hotly and mercilessly back—and strange 
grim men, swarthy, bearded, heavily armed, with red- 
rimmed unshifting eyes, rode silently out of the mists 
of illusion to look on you steadily and then to ride si- 
lently back into the desert haze. They might be only 
the herders of the gaunt cattle, or again they might 
belong to the Lost Legion that peopled the country. 
All you could know was that of the men who entered in 
but few returned. 

Directly north of this unknown land you encountered 
parallel fences running across the country. They 
inclosed nothing, but offered a check to the cattle 
drifting toward the clutch of the renegades and 
an obstacle to swift dash- 
ing forays. 

Of cattle-rustling there 
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Springs Valley to the cut-drift fences, there to abandon 
them. For as yet an armed force would be needed to 
penetrate the borderland. Once he and his men had 
experienced the glory of a night pursuit. Then, at 
the drift fences, he had fought one of his battles. But 
it was impossible adequately to patrol all parts of a 
range bigger than some Eastern States. 

Buck Johnson did his best, but it was like stopping 
with sand the innumerable little leaks of adam. Did 
his riders watch toward the Chiracahuas, then a score of 
beef steers disappeared from Grant's Pass, forty miles 
away. Pursuit here meant leaving cattle unguarded 
there. It was useless, and the Sefior soon perceived 
that sooner or later he must strike in offence. 

For this purpose he began slowly to strengthen the 
forces of his riders. Men were coming in from Texas. 
They were good men, addicted to the grass-rope, the 
double cinch, and the ox-bow stirrup, Sefior Johnson 
wanted men who could shoot, and he got them. 

‘Jed,’ said Sefior Johnson to his foreman, ‘‘the next 
son of a gun that rustles any of our cows is sure loading 
himself full of trouble. We'll hit his trail and we'll stay 
with it, and we’ll reach his cattle-rustling conscience 
with a rope."’ 

So it came about that a little army crossed the drift 
fences and entered the border country. Two days later 
it came out, and mighty pleased to be able to do so. 
The rope had not been used. 

The reason for the defeat was quite simple. The 
thief had run his cattle through the lava beds, where 
the trail at once became difficult to follow. This de- 
layed the pursuing party; they ran out of water; and as 
there was among them not one man well enough ac- 
quainted with the country to know where to find more, 
they had to return. 

‘*No use, Buck,’’ said Jed, ‘‘we’d any of us come in 
on a gun play, but we can’t buck the desert. We'll 
have to get some one who knows the country.”’ 

‘*That’s all right—but where?’’ queried Johnson. 

“‘There’s Pereza,’’ suggested Parker, ‘it’s the only 
town down near that country.”’ 

‘*Might get some one there,’’ agreed the Sefior. 

Next day he rode away in search of a guide. 

The third evening he was back again, much dis- 
couraged. 

‘*The country’s no good,”’ he explained. ‘‘The regu- 
lar inhabitant’s a set of Mexican bums and old soaks. 
The cowmen’s ail from north and don’t know nothing 
more than we do. I found lots who claimed to know 
that country, but when I told ’em what I wanted they 
shied like a colt. I couldn’t hire ’em for no money to 
go down in that country. They ain't got the nerve. 










took two days to her, too, and rode out to a ranch 
where they said a man lived who knew all about it 
down there. Nary riffle. Man looked all right, but 
his tail went down like the rest when I told him what 
we wanted. Seemed plumb scairt to death. Says he 
lived too close to the gang. Says they'd wipe him out 
sure if he done it. Seemed plumb scazr/."") Buck John- 
son grinned. ‘‘I told him so, and he got hosstyle right 
off. Didn't seem no ways scairt of me. I know what's 
the matter with that outfit down there. They're plumb 
terrorized."’ 

That night a bunch of steers was stolen from the very 
corrals of the home ranch. The home ranch was far 
north, near Fort Sherman itself, and so had always 
been considered immune from attack. Consequently 
these steers were very fine ones. 

For the first time Buck Johnson lost his head and his 
dignity. He ordered the horses. 

“I’m going to follow that into Sonora,”*he shouted 
to Jed Parker. ‘This thing’s got to stop!" 

“You can’t make her, Buck,’’ objected the foreman. 
“You'll get held up by the desert; and if that don’t 
finish you, they'll tangle you up in all those little moun- 
tains down there, and ambush you and massacree you. 
You know it damn well.”’ 

‘I don’t give a——”’ exploded Sefior Johnson, ‘‘if they 
do. No man can slap my face and not get a run for it.”’ 

Jed Parker communed with himself. 

*‘Sefior,’’ said he at last, ‘‘it'’s no good; you can't do 
it. You got to havea guide. You wait three days and 
I'll get you one.”’ 

‘You can’t do it,”’ 
man in the district.’’ 

‘*Will you wait three days?”’ repeated the foreman 

Johnson pulled loose his latigo. His first anger u.d 
cooled. 


insisted the Sefior, ‘‘I tried every 


“All right,’’ he agreed, ‘‘and you can say for me that 
I'll pay five thousand dollars in gold and give all the 
men and horses he needs to the man who has the nerve 
to get back that bunch of cattle and bring in the man 
who rustled them. I'll sure make this a test case.”’ 

So Jed Parker set out to discover his man with nerve. 


II1—The Man with Nerve 


T about ten o’clock of the Fourth of July a rider 
topped the summit of the last swel! of land and 
loped his animal down into the single street of Pereza. 
The buildings on either side were flat-roofed and coated 
with plaster. Over the sidewalks extended wooden 
awnings, beneath which opened very wide doors into 
the coolness of saloons. Each of these plac es ran a bar, 
and also games of roulette, faro, craps, and 
stud poker. Even this early in the morn- 

ing every game was patronized. 





are various forms. The 
boldest consists quite sim- 
ply of running off a bunch 
of stock, hustling it over the 
Mexican line, and there sell- 
ing it to some of the big 
Sonora ranch owners. Gen- 
erally this sort means war. 
Also are there subtler 
means, grading in skill from 
the rebranding through a 
wet blanket, through the 
crafty refashioning of a 
brand, to the various meth- 
ods of separating the cow 
from her unbranded calf. 
In the course of his task 
Sefior Buck Johnson would 
have to do with them all, 
but at present he existed in 
a state of warfare, fighting 
an enemy who stole as the 
Indians used to steal. 
Already he had fought 
two pitched battles — and 
had won them both. His 
cattle increased and he be- 
came rich. Nevertheless, 
he knew that constantly 
his resources were being 
drained. Time and again 
he and his new Texas fore- 
man, Jed Parker, had fol- 
lowed the trail of a stam- 
peded bunch of twenty or 
thirty, followed them on 
down through the Soda 
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A wild-eyed man, a knife in his hand, and a bandanna handkerchief hanging from his teeth 


The day was already hot with the dry, 
breathless, but exhilarating heat of the 
desert. A throng of men idling at the edge 
of the sidewalks, jostling up and down 
their centre, or eddying into the places of 
amusement, acknowledged the power of 
summer by loosening their collars and car- 
rying theircoatsontheirarms. ‘They were 
as yet busily engaged in recognizing ac- 
quaintances. Later they would drink 
freely and gamble and perhaps fight. 
Toward all but those they recognized they 
preserved an attitude of potential suspi- 
cion, for here were gathered the ‘‘bad men” 
of the border counties. A certain jealousy 
or touchy egotism, lest the other man be 
considered quicker on the trigger, bolder, 
less aggressive than himself, kept each 
strung to tension. An occasional shot at- 
tracted little notice. Men in the cow 
countries shoot as casually as we strike 
matches, and some subtle instinct told 
them that the reports were harmless. 

As the rider entered one street, how- 
ever, a more definite cause of excitenient 
drew the loose population toward the centre 
of the road. Immediately their mass blet- 
ted out what had interested them. Curi- 
osity attracted the saunterets; they in 
turn the frequenters of the bars and 
gambling games. In an incredibly few 
moments the barkeepers, gamblers, and 
lookout men alone, held aloof only by the 
necessities of their calling, of all the popu- 
lation of Pereza were not included in the 
newly formed ring. 

The stranger pushed his horse resolutely 
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the outer edge of the crowd, where, from his point 
of vantage, he could easily overlook their heads. He 
was a quiet-appearing young fellow, rather neatly 
dressed in the border costume, rode a ‘‘centre-fire’’ 
or singie-cinch saddle, and wore no chaps. He was 


what is known as a “‘two-gun man’’; that is to say, he 
wore a heavy Colt’s revolver on either hip. The fact 
that the lower ends of his holsters were tied down in 


order to facilitate the easy withdrawal of the revolvers 
seemed to indicate that he expected to use them. He 
had furthermore a quiet gray eye with the hint of steel 
that bore out the inference of the tied holsters. 

The newcomer dropped his reins on his pony’s neck, 
eased himself to an attitude of attention, and looked 
down gravely on what was taking place 

He saw over the heads of the Aveet rs a tall, mus- 

lar wild-eyed man " hatless, his hair rumpled into 
staring confusion, his right sleeve rolled to his shoul- 


der, a wicked-looking nine-inch knife in his hand, and a 
red bandanna handkerchief hanging by one corner from 
his teeth. ‘What's biting the locoed stranger?’ the 


young man inquired of his neighbor. 
The other frowned at him darkly 
‘Dares any one to take the othe 
end of that handkerchief in his tee ih 
and fight it out without letting go.”’ 
“Nice joyful 
mented the young man. 
He settled himself to closer atten 


; 


tion. ‘The wild-eyed man was talking 


proposition,’’ com- 


rapidly. What he said can not be 
printed here. Mainly was it deroga 
tory of the Southern countries. Short- 


ly it became boastful of the Northern 
and then boastful of the man who ut 
tered it. He swaggered up and down, 
becoming always the more insolent as 
his challenge remained untaken. 
“Why don’t you take him up?’ in 
quired the young manatter a moment 
‘Not me!’ negatived the other vig- 
orously. Sd go your little old gun 
fight to a finish, but I don’t want any 
cold steel in mine. Ugh! it gives me 
the shivers. It’s a reg'lar Mexican 
trick! With a gun it’s down and out; 
but this knife work is too slow and 


searenin 


The neweomer said nothing, but 
fixed his eye again on the raging man 
with the knife Don’t you reckor 
he’s bluffing?’ he inquired, 

‘Not any!"’ denied the other with 
emphasis. ‘‘He’s jest drunk enough 


to be crazy mad and reckless.”’ 
The newcomer shrugged his shoul- 
ders and cast his glance searching ly 


over the fringe of the crowd It 
rested on a Mexican 
‘Hi, ‘Tony! come here,’’ he called 
The Mexican approached, flashing 


his white teeth 

‘Here,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘lend 
me your knife a minute.”’ 

The Mexican, anticipating sport of 
his own peculiar kind, obeyed with 
alacrity. ‘‘ You fellowsmake me tired,’ 
observed the stranger, dismounting 
“He's got the whole townful of you 
bluffed to a standstill Damn it I 
don’t try his little game.’’ 


He hung his coat on his saddle, 
shouldered his way through the press 
which parted for him readily, and 
picked up the other corner of the hand 
kerchief ‘*Now, you mangy son ot a 


gun!’ said lhe 





IlI--The Agreement 


TED PARKER straightened his back, 
rolled upthe bandanna handkerchiet 

and thrust it into his pocket, hit flat 

with his hand the tousled mass of his hair, 

the long hunting knife into its sheath. 

man I want,”’ said he 

Instantly the two-gun man had jerked loose his 
weapons and was covering the foreman. 

‘Am I!’’ he snarled 

‘Not just that way,’’ explained Parker. ‘‘My gun 
is on my hoss, and you can have this old toadsticker if 
r I been looking for you and took this way 

Now let's go talk.’’ 

The stranger looked him in the eye for nearly a half- 
minute without lowering his revolvers. 

‘I go you,”’ said he briefly at last. 

But the crowd, missing the purport, and, in fact, the 
very occurrence of this ‘colloquy, did not understand. 
It thought the bluff had been called, and naturally, 
finding harmless what had intimidated it, gave way to 
an exasperated impulse to get even. 

“You —— bluffer!"’ shouted a voice, 
think you can run any such ranikaboo here!’ 

Jed Parker turned humorously to his companion. 

‘Do we get that talk?’ he inquired gently. 

For answer the two-gun man turned and walked 
steadily in the direction of the man who had shouted. 
The latter’s hand strayed uncertainly toward his own 
weapon, but the movement paused when the stranger’s 
clear steel eye rested on it. 

“This gentleman,"’ pointed out the two-gun man 
softly, “is an old friend of mine. Don’t you get to 
calling of him names.”’ 

His eye swept the bystanders calmly. 

**Come on, Tae k,”’ said he, addressing Parker. 

On the outskirts he encountered the Mexican from 
whom he had borrowed the knife. 

‘Here, Tony,” said he with a slight laugh, * 


and thrust 
‘You're the 


you want it. 
of finding you. 


‘don’t you 


’ 


here’sa 


peso. You'll find your knife back there where TI had to 
drop her.”’ 












‘*T'll trouble you for that five thousand ’’ 
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He entered a saloon, nodded to the proprietor, and 
led the way through it toa boxlike room containing a 
board table and two c hairs. 

‘*Make good,’’ he commanded briefly. 

“0m looking for a man with nerve,’ 
Parker with equal succinctness. ‘‘You’re the man. 

““Well?’’ 

‘‘Do you know the country south of here?’’ 

The stranger’s eyes narrowed. 

‘*Proceed,”’ said he. 

“T’m foreman of the Lazy Y of Soda Springs Valley 
range,’’ explained Parker. ‘I’m looking for a man 
with sand enough and sade of the country enough to 
lead a posse after cattle-rustlers into the border 
country.”’ 

‘I live in this country,’’ admitted the stranger. 

‘So do plenty of others, but their eyes stick out like 
two raw oysters when you mention the border country. 
Will you tackle it?”’ 

‘*What’s the proposition?”’ 

‘*Come out and see the old man. He'll put it to you.”’ 
They mounted their horses and 
rode the rest of the day. The 
desert compassed them about, 
marvelously changing shape and 
color and very character with all 
the, noiselessness of phantasma- 
goria. At evening the desert stars 
shone steadily and unwinking, 
like the flames of candles. By 
moonrise they came to the home 


explained 
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ranch. The buildings and corrals lay dark and silent 
against the moonlight that made of the plain a sea of 
mist. The two men unsaddled their horses and turned 
them loose in the wire-fenced ‘‘pasture,’’ the necessary 
noises of their movements sounding sharp and clear 
against the velvet hush of the night. After a moment 
they walked stiffly past the sheds and cook shanty, past 
the men’s bunk houses and the tall windmill sil- 
houetted against the sky, to the main building of 
the home ranch under its cottonwoods. 

There a light still burned, for this was the third day, 
and Buck Johnson awaited his foreman. 

Jed Parker pushed in without ceremony. 

‘*Here’s your man, Buck,”’ said he. 

The stranger had stepped inside and carefully closed 
the door behind him. The lamplight threw into relief 
the bold free lines of his face, the details of his costume 
powdered thick with alkali, the shiny butts of the two 
guns in their open holsters tied at the bottom. Equally 
it defined the resolute countenance of Buck Johnson 
turned up in inquiry. The two men examined each 
other—and liked each other at once. 

‘*How are you?” greeted the cattleman. 

‘‘Good-evening,’’ responded the stranger. 

“Sit down,” invited Buck Johnson. 

The stranger perched gingerly on the edge of a chair, 
with an appearance less of embarrassment than of 
habitual alertness. 

“You'll take the job?’’ inquired the Sejfior. 

“IT haven't heard what it is,”’ replied the stranger. 

“Parker here—?”’ 

“Said you'd explain.” 

“Very wel!’ said Buck Johnson; he paused a mo- 
ment, collecting his thoughts. ‘‘There’s too much 
cattle rustling here. I’m geing to stop it. I’ve got 
good men here ready to take the job, but no one who 
knows the country south. Three days ago I had a 








bunch of cattle stolen right here from tue liome ranch 
of corrals and by one man, at that. It wasn’t much of 
a bunch—about twenty head—but I’m going to make a 
starter right here and now. I’m going to get that 
bunch back and the man who stole them if I have to go 
to hell to doit. And I’m going to do the same with 
every case of rustling that comes up from now on. I 
don’t care if it’s only one cow, I’m going to get it back 
every trip. Now I want to know if you’ll lead a 
posse down into the South country and bring out that 
last bunch and the man who rustled them.”’ 

“TIT don’t know—"’ hesitated the stranger. 

‘“T offer you five thousand dollars in gold if you’ll 
bring back those cows and the man who stole ’em,”’ re- 
peated Buck Johnson, ‘‘and I'll give you all the horses 
and men you think you need.” 

“T’ll do it,’’ replied the two-gun man promptly. 

“*Good!"’ cried Buck Johnson, ‘‘and you better start 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘“*T shall start to-night—right now.”’ 

‘Better yet. How many men do you want, and grub 
for how long?” 

“T’ll play her a lone hand.”’ 

“‘Alone!’’ exclaimed Johnson, his confidence visibly 
cooling. ‘‘Alone! Do you think you can make her?”’ 

“T’ll be back with those cattle i1 not more than ten 
days.”’ 

‘‘And the man,’’ supplemented the Sefior. 
“And the man,’’ argued the stranger. 
more, I want that money here when I come in. 

aim to stay in this country overnight.”’ 

A grin overspread Buck Johnson’s 
countenance. He understood. 

“Climate not healthy for you?’’ he 
hazarded. ‘‘I guess you'd be safe 
enough all right with us. But suit 
yourself. The money will be here.’’ 
‘*That’s agreed?”’ insisted the two- 
gun man. 

“sure,”’ 

“IT want a fresh horse—I’ll leave 
mine—he's a good one. I want a little 
grub.’’ 

“All right. 

“T’ll see you in about teu days. 

“Good luck,”’ Sefior Buck Johnson 
wished him. 
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Parker’ll fit you out.’’ 


I1V—The Accomplishment 


HE next morning Buck Johnson 

took a trip down into the ‘‘pas- 
ture’ of five hundred wire-fenced 
acres. 

‘‘He means business,’’ he confided 
to Jed Parker on his return. ‘*That 
cavallo of his is a heap sight better 
than the Shorty horse we let him take. 
Jed, you found your man with nerve, 
all right. How did you do it?” 

The two settled down to wait, if not 
with confidence, at least with interest. 
Sometimes, remembering the desper- 
ate character of the outlaws, their 
fierce distrust of any intruder, the 
wildness of the country, Buck John- 
son and his foreman inclined to the 
belief that the stranger had under- 
taken a task beyond the powers of 
any one man. Again, remembering 
the stranger's cool gray eye, the poise 
6f his demeanor, the quickness of his 
movements, and the two guns with 
tied holsters to permit of an easy 
withdrawal, they were almost persuad- 
ed that he might win. 

“He’s one of those long- chance fel- 
lows,’’ surmised Jed. ‘He likes ex- 
citement. Icould see that by the way 
he takes up with my knife play. He’d 
rather leave his hide on the fence than 
stay in the corral.”’ 

“Well, he’s all right,’’ replied Sefior 
3uck Johnson, ‘‘and if he ever gets back, which 
same I’m some doubtful of, his dinero’ll be here for 
him.”’ 

In pursuance of this he rode in to Willetts, where 
shortly the overland train brought him from Tucson 
the five thousand dollars in double eagles. 

In the meantime the regular life of the ranch went on. 
Each morning Sang, the Chinese cook, rang the great 
bellsummoning the men. They ate, and then caught 
up the saddle horses for the day, turning those not 
wanted from the corral into the pasture. Shortly they 
jingled away in different directions, two by two, on 
the slow Spanish trot of the cowpuncher. All day 
long thus they would ride, without food or water for 
man or beast, looking over the range, identifying the 
stock, branding the young calves, examining gener- 
ally into the state of affairs, looking always with 
grave eyes on the magnificent flaming, changing, beau- 
tiful, dreadful desert of the Arizona plains. At even- 
ing, when the colored atmosphere, catching the 
last glow, threw across the Chiracahuas its veil of 
mystery, they jingled in again, two by two, untired, 
unhasting, the glory of the desert in their deep-set 
steady eyes. 

And all that long day, while they were absent, the 
cattle, too, made their pilgrimage, straggling in singly, 
in pairs, in bunches, in long files, leisurely, ruminantly, 
without haste. There at the long troughs, filled by the 
windmill or the blindfolded pump-mule, they drank, 
then filed away again into the mists of the desert. And 
Sefior Buck Johnson, or his foreman Parker, examined 
them for their condition, noting the increase, . re- 
marking the strays from another range. Later, 
perhaps, they, too, rode abroad. The same thing hap- 
pened at nine other ranches, from five to ten miles 
apart, where dwelt other fierce, silent men, all under 
the authority of Buck Johnson. (Con/ényed on page 28.) 
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DRAWN BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


“FOREIGN CHILDREN” 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, You have curious things to eat, 
Littie frosty Eskimo, I am fed on proper meat; 

Little Turk or Japanee, - You must dwell beyond the foam, 
O! don’t you wish. that you were me? But I am safe and live at home. 





Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me? 


This ts the first of a series of six drawings by Miss Smith illustrating Robert Louis Stevenson's A Child's Garden of Verses” 
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4 Fologue 


NCE UPON A TIME in a Land over the Sea there lived a 
young and powerful King who was called by all his people 


The Good King Arthur. In that Realm were many Men 

mighty in feats of arms, and others well stored with learn- 

ing. One man there was, a wondrous Magician and Master 

of the Black Arts. He had to name Merlin. Gq Now you 
know, for it is all writ down in the great Book of Mallory, how Merlin had 
caused that young Arthur be given might to draw a Sword from 
out the solid Rock, whereby the lad gained a Kingdom. Also you have 
learned in that Book how many a great Lord assayed to draw that Sword 
and failed, whereat was fostered much of enmity. Q On a day when 
Merlin was walking in the Forest beside a fair Lake he came upon a 
beautiful Damosel and straightzwvay was so smitten of Love that no more 
in this World might he know happiness without Her. This Damosel 
was called The Lady of the Lake: in league she was with many of the 
aforetold Lords so that in no wise might she be deemed a friend to 
Arthur, and ever she sought means for his undoing. Q Now by cause 
of Merlin's love for her the Lady of the Lake so wrought that in a while 
she learned of him the secrets of his magic. Therewith she wove a mighty 
spell and sleep fell upon the eyes of Merlin; then, by means of an en- 
chantment did she place him within a Dungeon beside the Lake where 
ever after was he imprisoned. @ Over this Dungeon the Lady of the 
Lake now builded a great and beautiful Castle: and in the Rock beside 
the Castle she had carven a mighty FACE, most awful and grotesque to 


look upon. When the reign of Arthur ceased, she devised by the cun- 
ning of her enchantments that there might be none other King crowned 
in that Land save only if he first were brought before the FACE, which 
would then make known by a sign what eer might be its will. Q Oft it 
happened that he who assayed the Kingship gained nought thereby, but 
lost all, which same was no less a matter than his very life: thus was the 
Castle ever after called the CASTLE PERILOUS. 
* * k * k ‘ * * 
NCE UPON A TIME, and this not many years ago, when that 
same Land over the Sea was called ‘Merrie England,” there 
dwelt in a great, red Brick House high on the slope of a green 
Hill, a gruff and crusty Old Squire. With the Squire was his 
daughter, Peggy; a right merry, laughing lass, as bright as a May 
morning. There also dwelt Annette, who was Peggy's maid. Just a 
bit down the Hill was the snug Cottage of the Squire’s Gardener, the 
home of the Gardener’s son, Jack; as fine a lad as one might find in a 
day's tramp. Q Vet further down the Hill was the little Schoolhouse 
with its master, dear old Dominie Dodd. One other there was that dwelt 
anigh that Red Brick House, and this, the Squire’s jolly coachman, 
Flipper. @ Now must you be told how—but listen, the bell rings, the 
curtain is going up, the play is about to begin; there will we hear all 
about the Squire, Peggy, Annette, Jack, Dominie Dodd, and many an- 
other, also of the strange adventures that befell them in the strange Land 
of the CASTLE PERILOUS. 
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Scene FJ 


A Wooded Hill on the Edge of 
the Fair Grounds 


O! HO! HO! Right 
this way, Gentlemen! 
Right this way! Right 
this way, 


It was one of the 
Immediately the games 
and singing stopped, while 
young and old drew to one side and made 
way for the wonderful performing Donkey. 
But not for long did that performance have 
full sway, for there were other mountebanks 
at the Fair; then, too, the folk uf the booths 
had much to sell, and, lustily crying their 
wares, did a right brisk business, until pres- 
ently a lad came running through the trees 
to tell them how the Squire’s coach had 
broken down a bit back onthe road. Off 
they all started to see this new sport, for 
well they knew the Squire, and well they 
knew he was like to lay the blame on Flip- 
per, his coachman, and do that laying with 
his cane. Yes, off they all went, save only 
a group of the younger children who had 
been busy gathering wild flowers. 

Now, one there was at the Fair that day 
who entered none of the games, but sat 
apart in the woods, intent only with his 
thoughts. This one was Jack. ‘That his 
thoughts kept him busy there can be no 
doubt; for that very morn, when he had 
hoped to accompany Peggy to the Fair, 
there had come a gruff order from the 
Squire to be gone. A gardener’s son with 
the daughter of a Squire, and Fair Day too 
—Prut! out upon him. That was what the 
Squire said. As for Jack, he trudged off to 
the Fair alone, his thoughts only on his 
playmate, now, alas, a playmate no longer. 
But a little while was he left alone, however, 
before being discovered by the children, 
who, with happy cries of ‘*There’s Jack— 
tell us a story, Jack,’’ bore down upon him. 
Then nothing would do but he must tell 
them a story. So they gathered about him 
on a green knoll, and no sooner did he 
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by WILL BRADLEY 


while a laughing voice just back of him said, 
Guess he did, and guess right too, as he clasped the hands and pulled 
their owner around into 








must be a 
and songs 


finish the story than there 

song, not one only, but two, 
in which they could help in the chorus 
Then he bade them skip off and play, 
which they did after giving him a big 
bouquet of the wild flowers. 

Again it was not willed that Jack 
should remain long alone, for presently 
a pair of hands were slipped over his 
*“*Guess who?’’ 


view where he might see the 


sweet, pretty face of, whom do you think? 
Well, no less a person than Peggy “$QO! 
Jack, such a lark,” said Peggy. ‘‘The 
wheel came off the coach, and—and—well, 


there isn’t time to tell you all now, but | 
just skipped and here I am, so let’s go and 
see the booths before the Squire comes.”’ 

Lucky for them that Jack waited no 
second bidding. Down a glade they ran 
just as the people returned, and with them 
the Squire, now scolding and as mad as 
ever a body might see—‘t ’Ods_ bodikins,”’ 
he would teach Flipper a lesson for that. 
Then he bethought him of Peggy, and with 
the thought came also a glimpse of that 


same little body with Jack among the 
booths in the field below. ?Ods bodikins,’’ 
said the Squire again, ‘‘so they think to 


Well, we will 


this way, do they? 
glade. 


hastened down the 

Few of the folk were of a mind to fol- 
low the Squire, for they thought him little 
like to run down his quarry; then, too, there 
was one of the mountebanks crying his mar- 
velous feats. ‘*See, Gentlemen and Ladies,’’ 
said the mountebank, ‘‘I have here an empty 
hat,’’ placing his hand as he spoke upon the 
beaver of old Dominie Dodd, while that 
article still reposed upon the head of its 
Whisking it off and deftly turn 


trick me 
see,’’ and off he 


owner. 
ing it over, the mountebank tapped it 
lightly with his wand, calling, ‘Behold, 


from emptiness springeth wisdom; here from 
the hollow of a hat I draw abundant knowl 
edge,’’ and therewith he tossed before them 
a great clucking, yellow goose 

**So you would make sport of an old 
man, would you?’’ It was Annette said 
this; she had just joined the group and 
saw little to laugh at in this last trick ot 





the mountebank. Quick as a wink she slipped the crook of her parasol 
under a rung of the stool on which the showman stood, and the next 
moment that worthy was floundering in the dust, while all about him, 
in a sorry heap, were the tools of his trade. I, for one, think he got 
but what he earned. 

Lively times you will think they had at the Fair that morn, and in 
this you think but the bare truth. Scarce had the showman picked 
himself up when the folk were attracted by the Squire’s rawboned 
old white steed, now ambling slowly along the road, its back bur- 
dened with all sorts of band-boxes and hampers. This was not all 
its load, however, for no sooner were these tumbled off than there 
came into view—Flipper. Yes, there on the old white steed sat the 
Squire’s jolly coachman, Flipper. 

When Flipper saw all about him the group of merry faces, and 
among them no trace of the sour visage of the Squire, then for very 
joy he burst into a rollicking song, in which the folk joined right mer- 
rily.- After this Flipper was for having a peep about in the booths. 
‘“‘What have we here?’’ said he, looking at this, that, and the other 
thing being offered for sale. Well, that was so and so, and this 
so and so, he was told, until at last he came to a little old wo- 
man with a peaked nose and a peaked cap, who was selling 
small vials. ‘*‘Humph!’’ said Flipper, when the little old woman 
whispered in his ear an answer to his question. ‘‘Shure ’tis not the 
likes o? me would be needin’ that, but I know one who would be 
glad o’ a wee drop.’? It was a love potion the little old woman was 
a-selling, for you must know she was a famous witch-wife: a love 
potion like unto the wondrous brew Tristram drank with Isolt. 

By this time prizes were being awarded at the sports in the field 
below and thither all the folk departed, save only Annette, Dominie 





Dodd, and Flipper, who were still before the booth of the witch-wife. 
To this group now came Jack and Peggy, who, for the time, had 
eluded the Squire. Not long was Flipper in putting before them the 
virtues of the love potion, and all deemed it a lark that Jack and 
Peggy should drink of it together. All, did I say? Well, not quite 
all, for unknown to them they had been joined by another. ‘‘A love 
potion, is it? Well, we’ll see about that,’? and the Squire, tearing 
through the bushes, seized the vial and, turning, madly dashed it 
against a ledge of rock that jutted from out the hillside. 

Well, no sooner did the vial strike the ledge than there burst fort's 
a flash of flame, and a great opening was torn in the rocks, revealing 
a beautiful door all wrought in rich metals and hung on heavy hinges. 
‘Then the door opened and there came out two comical littie gnomes 
with tig heads and curious dress. Scarce were the gnomes out of 


the «ave and on each side of the opening than there was a bright 
light within which ever grew brighter and brighter until out tripped a 
Fairy. My! but this Fairy was beautiful! So beautiful she was 


that of all the glorious richness of her raiment I can only tell you 
this: it was just one mass of glint and glitter, as of rare jewels 
wrapt in bright sunlight. Yes, out she tripped, stepping lightly 
and daintily, and all the while waving her wand and singing. 

Well, so sweet were the words of that song that, clipperty cric, 
first thing the Squire and Jack and Peggy and Dominie Dodd and 
Flipper and Annette knew they were footing it all about after the 
Fairy. Then—well, then what did the Fairy do but lead them right 
up to the opening in the rock, where she waved her wand, and, one, 
two, three, one after the other, into the cave they all went, and after 
them went the Fairy, and after the Fairy the two gnomes; then 
the door swung to, the rocks rolled back, and all was as before. 





Scene JF 


The Magic Forest, wherein are the 
Wondrous Woods and the Laughing 
Trees. There, also, ts the Hollow 
of the Rolling Rocks 


Y! but it was dark in the 
cave-—so dark they could 
see nothing, save only in 
the distance there ap- 
peared one little dot of 
light. Toward this dot 
then they bent their way, 
all the while listening to 
the sweet song of the Fairy. Bigger 
and bigger grew the dot, which as they 
drew near proved to be an opening in the 
cave wall. Through this opening they fol- 
lowed the Fairy and came out into a new 
land. Lucky for them it was, I can tell 
you, that the Fairy had never ceased singing 
until they were all safely out, for no sooner 
did she reach the last word of that song 
than there was a most frightful din of howl- 
ing and screeching within the cave. Lucky, 
too, it was for them that they had climbed 
down and away from the opening, for now 
this was filled with the ugly head of a 
great Ogre. 

‘Ugh! Ugh! I smell fresh meat! Who 
stole my dinner? Bring back my dinner,”’ 
said the Ogre, as he tore madly at the 
rocks with his sharp claws. He gave them 








all a good scare, I can tell you, but he 
did not dare to come out, for there stood 
the Fairy, who presently waved her wand 
and sang, and at the first note the Ogre 
closed his eyes and fell asleep as his head 
tumbled back again within his lair. 

Then the Fairy spoke unto them and 
said: ‘‘Now have I brought you safely 
through the Den of the Questing Beast, 
and no need is there that I should go 
further, but this is to be told, thou art 
now on the way to the Wondrous Woods 
which lie over yonder. Fare on till thou 
comest to the passage of the Rolling Rocks; 
then, if thy path be picked with care, thou 
mayest come from out this land and into 
a new that is called the Delightful Dale, 
wherein is the Castle Perilous.”’ 

The Delightful Dale and the Castle 
Perilous; yes, that is what the Fairy said; 
but the Squire and Jack and Peggy and 
the others had no notion of going there. 
No, what they wanted was to get back 
home again; so they looked one at the 
other and knew not what to say. At last, 
however, the Squire found his tongue, and 
his tongue found words and rolled them 
cut, one tumbling over the other. ‘‘No! 
20! no!’’? said he. ‘*‘What care we for the 
Delightful Dale, as thou callest it. Our 
own good dale is delightful enough for us; 
and the Perilous Castle, prut, there be peri's 
enough, and to spare, right here that one 
need go no long way seeking them. Just 


show us the way home, for of no mind are 
(Continued on page 25) 
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THE RHYME 







? WAS hard upon ten in the evening when I left 
Lady Culcheth’s, and I protest that at that hour 
there was not a happier man in all Tunbridge 
than Francis Audaine. 

“You haven’t the king?’’ Miss Allonby was saying, 
as I made my adieus to the company. ‘‘Then, I play 
queen, knave, and ten, which gives me the game, Lord 
Humphrey.”’ And afterward she shuffled the cards and 
flashed a glance at me across the room whose brilliance 
shamed the tawdry candles about her, and, as you can 
readily conceive, roused a prodigious trepidation in my 
adoring breast. 

‘‘Dorothy! O Dorothy!’’ I said, over and over again, 
when I had reached the street, and so went: homeward 
with constant repetitions of her dear name. I dare say 
’twas an idiotic piece of business, but you are to re- 
member that I loved her with an entire heart, and that, 
as yet, I could scarcely believe that the confession of 
a reciprocal attachment I had wrung from her earlier 
in the evening was more than an unusually delectable 
and audacious dream on the part of Frank Audaine. 

I found it a heady joy to ponder on her loveliness as 
I went homeward that night. Oh, the wonder of her 
voice, that is a love song! cried my heart. Oh, the 
candid eyes of her, more beautiful than the June 
heavens, more blue than the very bluest speedwell 
flower! Oh, the tilt of her tiny chin and the incredible 
gold of her hair, and the quite unbelievable pink-and- 
white of her little flower-soft face! And oh, that scrap 
of crimson that is her mouth! In a word, my pulses 
throbbed with a sort of divine insanity, and Frank 
Audaine was as much out of his senses as any madman 
now in Bedlam, and as deliciously perturbed as any 
lover usually is when he meditates upon the object of 
his affections. 

But there was other work than sonneting afoot that 
night, which shortly I set about. Yet such was 
my felicity that I tound myself singing over it. 
Yes, it rang in my ears, somehow, that silly old 
Scotch song, and under my breath I hummed odd 
snatches of it as I went about the business. 
Sang I 

‘Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 

Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 
ony a James the Seventh had ae daughter, 

And he gave her to an Oranger. 


“Ken ye how he requited him? 
Ken ye how he requited him? 
The dog has into England come, 
And ta’en the crown in spite of him! 


“The rogue he sal na keep it lang, 
To Sede we'll make him fain again ; 
Well hang him high upon a tree, 
King James shall hae his ain again!” 


ELL! matters went smoothly enough at the 

start. With a diamond, Vanringham dex- 
terously cut out a pane of glass, so that we had 
little difficulty in opening the window, and pres- 
ently I climbed into a room black as a pocket, 
leaving him on the watch outside. As far as I 
could ascertain, the house was, for the present, 
untenanted. 

But some twenty minutes later, just a’ I had 
finally succeeded in forcing the escritoire 1 found 
in the back room on the second story, I heard the 
street door open softly. You can conceive that 
’twas with no pleasurable anticipations that I 
peered into the hall, for I was fairly trapped. 
There I saw some five or six men of an ugly 
aspect, who carried a burden among them, whose 
nature I could not determine in the uncertain 
light. But I heaved a sigh of relief as they bore 
it past me to the front room, opening intc the one 
I occupied apparently without being aware of my 
presence. 

‘“‘Now,”’ thinks I, ‘‘is the time for my departure.’’ 
And selecting such papers as I had need of from the 
rifled desk, I was about to run for it, when I heard a 
well-known voice. 

“Rat the parson!” it cried, ‘the should have been 
here an hour ago. Here’s the door left open for him, 
endangering the whole venture, and whey-face hain’t 
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plucked up heart to come! Do some of you rogues 
fetch him without delay, and do all of you meet me 
here to-morrow to be paid in full.”’ 

‘‘Here,’’ thinks I, ‘tis beyond doubt a romance. 
And as the men tumbled downstairs and into the 
street I resolved to see it through. 

I waited for perhaps ten minutes, during which time 
I heard some one moving about in the next room, 
and judging that in my case there was but one man’s 
anger to be apprehended, I crept gently toward 
the intervening door and found it luckily a trifle 
ajar. 

So I peered through the crack into the next room, and 
there, as I had anticipated, I discovered Lord Hum- 
phrey Degge, whom I had last seen at Lady Culcheth’s 
wrangling over a game of écar/é with the fairest an- 
tagonist the universe could afford—to wit, Miss Dorothy 
Allonby. Just now my lord was in a state of consider- 
able agitation, and the reason of this was evident when 
I saw that his ruffians had borne into the house a 
swooning lady, whom merciful unconsciousness had 
happily rendered oblivious of her present surround- 
ings, and whose wrists his lordship was now slapping 
vigorously as he applied a flask of sal volatile to her 
nostrils. 

The situation was awkward, for I had no desire to 
announce my whereabout, my business in the house 
being of a nature that necessitated secrecy. On the 
other hand, I could not but think that Lord Hum- 
phrey’s intentions toward the unknown fair one were 
of a discreditable sort, such as a gentleman might not 
countenance. Accordingly, I availed myself of the few 
moments during which the lady was recovering from 
her swoon, and devoted them to serious reflection con- 
cerning the course I should preferably adopt. 

Finally Miss came to, and, as is the custom of all 
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conduct toward her, and depicted the horrors of her 
present predicament in terms that were both just and 
elegant. From their disjointed talk I soon ascertained 
that, Lord Humphrey’s suit being rejected by my 
angel, he had laid a trap for her (by bribing her 
coachman, as I subsequently learned), and had so far 
succeeded in his nefarious scheme that she, after leav- 
ing Lady Culcheth’s, had been driven to this house and 
not homeward, as she had anticipated; and this course 
my lord endeavored to justify with a certain eloquence, 
attributing the irregularity of his behavior solely to 
the great vehemence of his love. His oratory, however, 
was of little avail; for Dorothy told him plainly that 
she had rather hear the protestations of a toad than 
listen to his more nauseous flattery, and bade him at 
once restore her to her natural guardians. 

‘Ma charmante,”’ said he, ‘‘to-morrow your good 
stepmother will undoubtedly have the pleasure of sa- 
luting Lady Dorothy Degge, but as for Miss Dorothy 
Allonby, I doubt if her acquaintances are likely to see 
much of her in the future.”’ 

‘You mean—?”’ cries she. 

‘“That the parson will be here directly,’’ says he. 

“Infamous!’’ cries she. ‘‘Do you intend to marry 
me, then, by force?” 

‘*What else?’’ says my lord, grinning. 

Whereupon Dorothy began to scream at the top of 
her voice. ; 

I question if any gentleman was ever placed in a more 
delicate position. Yonder was the object of my devo- 
tion exposed to all the diabolical machinations of a 
heartless villain, and here was I concealed in my lord’s 
library, his desk broken open and his papers in my 
pocket. To remain quiet was to expose her to a fate 
worse than death, but to reveal myself was to confess 
Frank Audaine a thief, to lose her perhaps irretrievably. 





HE WRITHED FORK A MOMENT, MUCH IN THE MANNER OF A COCKCHAFER 


females similarly situated, rubbed her eyes and said, 
‘‘Where am I?” 

And when she rose from the divan I saw that 'twas 
my adored Dorothy. 

‘‘In the presence of your infatuated slave,’’ says my 
lord. ‘‘Ah, divine Miss Allonby—’”’ 

But, being now fully aware of her deplorable sur- 
roundings, she began to weep, and in spite of the amor- 
ous rhetoric with which his lordship was prompt to 
comfort her, rebuked him vigorously for his unmanly 


Then I thought of the mask I had brought in case of 
emergency, and, clapping it on, resolved to brazen the 
matter out. There was a chance—the barest chance— 
that in the half-light of the room neither would recog- 
nize me. 

Meanwhile, I saw all notions of gallantry turned 
topsy-turvy, for my lord was laughing quietly, while 
iny adored Dorothy called aloud upon the name of her 
Maker. 

“‘The neighborhood is not unaccustomed to such 
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sounds,”’ says he, ‘‘and I hardiy think we need fear any 
interruption. I must tell you. my dear creature, you 
have by an evil chance arrived in a most evil locality, 
for this quarter of the town is the Devil's own country, 
and he is scarcely like to make you free of it.”’ 

‘My dear sir,’’ said I, pushing open the door, 
“surely you forget that the Devil is a gentleman?” 


lil 


i 4 

the astonishment of its occupants could not have 
been greater. My lord’s face as he clapped his hand to 
his sword was neither tranquil nor altogether agreeable 
to contemplate. As for Dorothy, she gave a fri yhtened 
little ery and ran toward the masked intruder with a 
piteous confidence that wrung my heart. 


id I had dropped a hand-grenade into the apartment, 


Phe Devil!’ says my lord 
‘Not precisely,’’ Iamended, bowing in my best man- 
ner though ’tis true that I came to act as his repre- 
entative.”’ 


‘‘Indeed?”’ his lordship sneered. 
Dear sir,’’ said I courteously, ‘‘as you with perfect 
justice have stated, this is the Devil’s stronghold, and 
hereabout his will is paramount, and, as I have had 
the honor to add, the Devil is a gentleman. Surely, as 
such, he can not be expected to countenance your 
present behavior? Still, Lucifer, already up to the 
ears in the affairs of this mundane 
sphere, can scarcely express his dis- 
approval in person. He tenders his 
apologies, sir, and sends in his stead 
your servant, with whose merits he is 
indifferently acquainted.” 

To drop this mummery,”’ says 
Lord Humphrey, ‘‘what are you doing 
in my lodgings?”’ 

“Sir,’’ I responded, ‘I came hither, 
I confess, without invitation. And 
with equal candor, I will admit that 
my present need israther of your lord- 
ship’s tableware, jewels, and such like 
trifles than of—will you force me to 
say it?—than of your company.” 

So saying, I drew and placed myself 
on guard, while my lord gasped. 

“You're the most impudent rogue,”’ 
says he, after he had recovered himself 
a little, ‘‘that I ever had the pleasure 
of meeting—”’ 

“Your lordship is all kindness,’’ I 
prote sted 

but your impudence is worth the 

price of whatever you may have pil- 
fered. Go, my good man—or devil, 
if you so prefer to style yourself! 
Tell Lucifer that he is well served, 
and depart to the infernal regions 
with all speed. For, as you have 
doubtless learned, Miss and I have 
many private matters to discuss. And, 
gad, Mr. Moloch, pleasant as is your 
conversation, you must see I can not 
allow evil spirits about the house with- 
out getting it an ill reputation. So 
pardon me if I exorcise you with 
this.’’ 

He spoke boldly and as he ended 
tossed me a purse. I let it lay where 
it fell, for I had by no means ended 


my argument. 

“Sir,’’ said I, ‘tmy errand, which 
began with the acquisition of goblets, 
studs, and such, now reaches to that 
of a treasure yet more precieus.”’ 
Enough!’ he cried impatiently. 
‘*Begone, and be thankful that my 
present business is of such an urgent 
nature as to prevent my furnishing 
the rope that will one day adorn your 


neck. 

“That's as may be,’’ quoth I, ‘‘and, 
indeed, I doubt if I could abide drown- 
ing, for ‘tis a damp, unwholesome 
death. But my fixed purpose, to cut 
short all debate, is to escort Miss 
Allonby hence.”’ 

“Truly?’’ sneers my lord. ‘Mr. 
Moloch, I have borne with your insolence for a 
quarter of an hour—”"’ 

“Twenty minutes,’’ said I, after consulting my 
watch. 

“__but I'll put up with it no longer, and I take the 
liberty of suggesting that this is none of your affair.”’ 

‘After all,’’ I conceded, ‘‘your lordship speaks with 
some justice, and we must in common decency leave 
the final decision to Miss here.”’ 

I bowed to her. ‘There was a curious bewilderment 
in her face that made me fear lest, for all my mask, for 
all my feigned voice, Dorothy at least suspected my 
identity. The apprehension turned me sick as 
spoke. 

‘*Miss Allonby,”’ said I, in a voice that trembled, ‘‘as 
I am unknown to you, may I trust that you will per- 
mit me to present myself? My name —though, 
indeed, I have many names—is for the present Fred- 
erick Thomasson; with my father’s name and estates 
I can not accommodate you, inasmuch as a cer- 
tain mystery attaches to his identity; as for my 
mother, suffice it to say that she was a _ vivacious 
brunette of a large acquaintance, and generally known 
to the public as Miss Mary Waters. I began life as a 
pickpocket; since then I have so far improved my nat- 
ural gifts that the police are kind enough to value my 
person at several hundred pounds. My rank in society, 
as you perceive, is not exalted; yet, if you choose to 
lodge tallarmnation. I do not doubt that I shall on some 
subsequent Friday move in far higher circles than any 
nobieman who chances to be on Tyburn Hill at the 
time. But to dispense with my poor self., My lord is 
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master of two castles in England and an estate in 
Ireland, that I know of; he is a gentleman of breeding 
and is well known at court; he is accounted a fairly 
good match. Incidentally, he is a scoundrel. But 
since Lady Allonby doubtless grows impatient by this 
late hour, let us have done with further exposition, 
and remember that ’tis time you selected an escort 
to her residence. May I ask that you choose between 
my lord and myself, who chance to be the only persons 
available?”’ 

She looked us over, first one, then the other. Then 
she laughed—and if I had never seen her before, I could 
have found it in my heart to love her for the sweet 
insolence of her mirth alone. 

‘After all,’’ said my adored Dorothy, ‘‘I prefer the 
rogue who has at least the decency to wear a mask 
when he goes about his knaveries.”’ 

“That, my lord,”’ said I, ‘‘is fairly conclusive, and so 
we will be gone.”’ 

‘‘Over my dead body!’ says he. 

‘Dear sir,’’ I protested, ‘‘we are quite indifferent as 
to the road.’’ 

This stung him to the quick, and with an oath he 
drew, as I was heartily glad to observe, for I can not 
help thinking that, when it comes to the last, steel is 
the only true arbiter between gentlemen. So we 
crossed blades, and, pursuing my usual tactics, I began 
upon a flow of words, which course I have learned by 





THE MADCAP SPRANG UPON A FOOTSTOOL AND WAVED HER FAN 


experience frequently disconcerts an adversary far 
more than any trick of the sword can do. I pressed 
him sorely, and he continued to give way, but clearly 
for tactical purposes, and without permitting the bright 
flash of steel that shielded his heart to swerve an instant 
from the line. 

‘*Miss Allonby,’’ said I, growing impatient, ‘‘have 
you never seen a venomous insect pinned to the wall? 
In that case, I pray you to attend more closely. For 
one has only to parry—thus! And thrust—in this 
fashion! And behold, the thing is done!’’ 

In fact, my lord, having by this time been run 
through the chest, was safely affixed to the paneling 
at the extreme end of the apartment; where he writhed 
for a moment, much in the manner of a cockchafer 
whom mischievous urchins have pinned toa card, his 
mien and gesticulation being very suggéstive of the 
torments of the damned as they are so strikingly de- 
picted by the Italian Dante. He tumbled down in a 
heap, though, now that I sheathed my sword and 
bowed toward my charmer. 

‘‘Miss Allonby,’’ said I, ‘‘it may be that you are 
expected?”’ 

She had watched the combat with wide, frightened 
eyes. Now she drew nearer and looked curiously at 
my lord where he had fallen. 

‘Have you killed him?’’ she asked, in a hushed voice. 

‘‘Dear me, no!’’ I protested. ‘‘The life of a peer’s 
son is too valuable a matter; he will be little the worse 
for it in a week.” 

“The dog!’ cried she, overcome with pardonable in- 
dignation at the affront the misguided nobleman had 


put upon her; then, with a ferocity which surprised me 
in one of such gentle aspect, hissed, ‘‘ Kill him!"’ 

‘*My adorable Miss Allonby,”’ said I, *‘do not, I pray 
you, thus slander the canine species! And, meanwhile, 
permit me to remind you that ’tis scarcely safe to re- 
main here. The parson will arrive ere long, and if it 
be to bury rather than to marry Lord Humphrey— 
well, after all, the House of Lords is a large body.’’ 

‘‘Come!”’ said she, and took my arm. And so we 
went downstairs and into the street. 


IV 


HE spoke not a word on the way homeward. Van- 

ringham had taken to his heels when my lord’s 
people came, so we saw nothing of him. But when 
we had come safely to Lady Allonby’s villa, on a 
sudden Dorothy began to laugh, though not very 
mirthfully. 

‘‘Captain Audaine,’’ says she, in a wearied, scornful 
voice, ‘‘I know that the hour is very late, yet there are 
certain matters to be settled between us that I think 
will scarcely admit of delay. I pray you, then, grant 
me ten minutes’ conversation.” 

She had known me all along, you see; trust the dull- 
est woman to play CEdipus when Love sets the riddle. 
So there was nothing for me to do save clap my mask 
into my pocket and follow her, sheepishly enough, io 
one of the salons, where a gaping foot- 
man made a light for us at Dorothy’s 
solicitation. 

She left me there to kick my heels 
to and fro in a solitude of some mo- 
ments’ duration. But presently my 
dear mistress came into the room, her 
arms tull of trinkets and knick-knacks, 
whic4 she flung upon a table. 

‘‘Here’s your ring, Captain Au- 
daine,’’ says she, drawing it from her 
finger. ‘‘I did not wear it long, did 
I? And here’s the miniature you gave 
me, too. I—I used to kiss it every 
night, you know. And here’s a flower 
you dropped at Lady Pevensey’s. I 
picked it up—o!, very secretly— be- 
cause you had worn it, you understand. 
And here’s—’’ But at this point she 
fairly broke down and cast her round 
white arms about the heap of trinkets 
and strained them close to her, and 
bowed her imperious golden head 
above them in anguish. ‘Oh, how I 
loved you! how I loved you!’’ she 
sobbed. ‘And all the while you were 
only a common thief!” 

‘*Dorothy—!”’ I pleaded. 

*‘Oh, you shame me, you shame me 
past utterance!’’ she cried, in a storm 
of mingled tears and laughter. ‘‘Eere’s 
this bold Captain Audaine, who comes 
to Tunbridge from God knows where, 
and wins a maid’s love and proves in 
the end but a beggarly housebreaker! 
Mr. Congreve might make a mirthful 
comedy of this, might he not?”?” Then 
she rose to her feet stiffly. ‘‘Take 
your gifts, Mr. Thief,’’ says she, point- 
ing. ‘‘Take them, and for God’s sake 
let me not see you again.”’ 

So I was ferced to make a clean 
breast of it. 

‘‘Dorothy,’’ said I, ‘‘ken ye the 
rhyme to porringer?”’ 

But she only stared at me blankly 
through unshed tears. Presently, 
though, I hummed over the old song: 


“Ken ye the rhyme to porringer? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer? 
King James the Seventh had 

ae daughter, 

And he gave her toan Or anger.” 

“And the Oranger filched his 
crown,”’ said I, ‘‘and drove King James 
—God bless him !—out of his kingdom. 
That was a long time ago, my dear, 
but Dutch William left the stolen 
crown to Anne, and Anne, in turn, 
left it to German George. So that now the Elector of 
Hanover reigns at St. James’s, while the true king’s 
son skulks in France yonder, with never a roof to 
shelter him. And there are certain gentlemen, Dorothy, 
who do not consider that this is right.’’ 

‘‘You are a Jacobite?’ says she. ‘‘Well, what has 
that to do with the matter?’’ 

“Simply that Lord Humphrey is not of my way of 
thinking, my dear. Lord Humphrey !—pah, Degge is 
Walpole’s paid spy, I tell you. He followed Vanring- 
ham to Tunbridge on account of this business. And 
to-day, when Vanringham set out for Avignon, he was 
stopped a mile from the Wells by a couple of Lord 
Humphrey’s fellows, disguised as highwaymen, and all 
his papers stolen. To-morrow they would have been in 
Walpole’s hands. And then—’’ I paused to allow 
myself a whistle. 

She came a little toward me, in the prettiest possible 
glow of bewilderment. ‘‘I—I do not understand,’’ she 
murmured. ‘Oh, Frank, Frank! then are you not a 
thief after all? Are you really not named Thomasson?”’ 

‘‘Iam most assuredly not Frederick Thomasson,”’ said 
I, ‘‘nor do I know if any such person exists, for I never 
heard the name before to-night. Yet forallthat,I ama 
most unmitigated thief. Why, do you not understand? 
What Vanringham carried was a petition from some two 
hundred Scotchand English gentlemen that our gracious 
Prince Charlie be pleased to come over and take back 
his own from the Elector. ’T was rebellion, flat rebel- 
lion, and the very highest treason, I tell you! Had Wal- 
pole seen the paper, within a month all our heads had 
been blackening over Temple Bar. (Continued on fp. 28.) 
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NY ONE who occasionally vis- 
ited the so-called ‘‘Bohemian’’ 
cafés of New York a few years 
ago must have seen Monsieur 
Poincarré. For he was con- 
stantly in all of them—never 
long in any particular one—so 
that one received the impres- 
sion that he was going certain 
rounds, as if he were inspect- 
ing outposts. The waiters, 
also, would point him out— 
‘“That is Monsieur Poincarré.”’ 
As to who, precisely, was Mon- 
sieur Poincarré few could tell, 
for he had already become a 
sort of tradition, and, like all 
traditions, had lost something 
in clearness of outline in pass- 
ing from memory to memory. 
He had done something—just 
what, no one could definitely 
say; but there had been that 
in his career which gave him at 
least a vague place and a small 
irradiation of fame. 

He was of short stature and inclined to stoutness in 
middle age, as is apt to be the case with one of French 
blood and French habits of life. His hair was still 
curled, although it was now grizzled, and it hung ina 
great tangled sheaf above his low forehead and about 
his short neck, giving to his little round head the ap- 
pearance of a lion with a too luxuriant mane. His 
black eyes shone beneath shaggy brows, as he kept his 
vigilant outlook upon life. 

It had long been observed that he always sat in a cer- 
tain corner of each café, from which he could see every- 
thing that went on and every one that entered. So 
keen and eager was his interest that he seemed the 
visible symbol of the drifting and agitated existence of 
the place. He always or dered frugally, and would sit 
for a while, but no more quietly than a for aging hawk, 
and would nibble at a sandwich or biscuit and cheese 
and sipa small cup of black coffee or a glass of cheap 
wine. His eyes were never at rest. “Phey ranged 
everywhere. He seemed to know all that came or 
went, and a glance at the face of each newcomer was 
enough; the eyes immediately sought other prey. He 
spoke to no one, and no one spoke to him, though 
many paused to look at him with curiosity. At sucha 
time his eyes flashed with pleasure. When he had 
finished his coffee or glass of wine, he would rise hastily 
and leave the cafe, as if time had suddenly become im- 
portant. But if any one bad followed, he would have 
seen Monsieur Poincarré go to a similar restaurant, 
take a seat in his accustomed corner, order wine or 
coffee, and resume his eager vigil. 

















The achievement that made Poincarré an interest- 
ing figure in Bohemia, and the blurred memory of 
which still remained as a dim and fast- fading nimbus, 
happened many years ago. It came to him partly be- 
cause his name was so provokingly French, and partly 
because French blood must flow in something of a 
French way. 

He had been known as ‘‘Monsieur’’ Poincarré from 
the time he came to ‘‘the States’’ to seek a fortune 
where so many other Canadians had found theirs. 
After a few years in a banking house in Boston, he 
came on to New York. Here a certain French facility 
in accounts won him a limited recognition, and he ob- 
tained a comfortable though small position in a sober, 
old-fashioned business house on Broadway, in the sec- 
tion known as the Tenderloin. His fellow-clerks, both 
in Boston and in New York, called him ‘‘Monsieur,”’ 
because it was impossible to use ‘‘ Mister’’ before such a 
Gallic name as ‘‘Poincarré.’’ And this ‘‘Monsieur,’’ 
which he hated, because he wanted to be quite ordinary 
and quite American, was a constant temptation. 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur Poincarré!”’ gayly called to him one 
of his fellow-clerks as he stood near the window one 
day at noon, looking vacantly into the street, ‘‘let’s go 
over to Marilla’s to lunch; we can see something there.”’ 

‘‘No, I thank you,”’ said Poincarré. ‘‘I don’t care for 
that sort of thing to-day.”’ He usually qualified in this 
way his many refusals to join in the gayeties of his 
companions. 

**Do you ever care for that sort of thing?’ 

‘‘Well, no,’’ confessed Poincarré. 

“Swallow your lunch, then’’—Poincarré always 


brought a cheap luncheon consisting of a tongue or 
egg sandwich—‘‘and let’s take a stroll up Broadway.”’ 

“I don’t think I care for that, either,’’ said Poin- 
carré, with a little smile. 

‘*Well,”’ one would think, with that name of yours, 
Monsieur, you would have some sporting biood in you! 

Poincarré smiled again but said uothing. Sport, 
gayety? He had never known what they meant. The 
old house in which he had found a haven was not one 
more unmoved than he by the tossing life of the quar- 
ter. The tide of abandon had swept upward and en- 
gulfed it, but it stood out like a rock amid the foam 
and flashing spray—flecked, but unshaken. Poincarré 
had sat at the same high and sombre desk, by the same 
broad but sombre window, for six years. From the 
cool, steadying atmosphere of his haven he had looked 
out, like a sturdy sentry, on the ebb and flow of the 
Tenderloin’s shoreless life. 

He was now beyond twenty-eight; that is, he had 
reached the age when a Frenchman thinks romance and 
sentiment impossible, or, worse, incredible. But the 
French blood only slept, and the Tenderloin was calling 
to it day and night. And, again, it was spring, and 
spring is felt even in the Tenderloin, which reveals its 
frondescence in gaudier and more fluttering colors. 

For a while Poincarré held before his mind the temp- 
tation he had resisted for six years. How long would 
his young companions in the office, whose native gay- 
ety the sober traditions of the old house could not chill, 
continue inviting him to join them in their pleasures 
and he be brave enough to refuse? He had again put 
aside the temptation, but he remembered that this was 
the first time he had had to think it down. It was, at 
best, only a tawdry thing—offering, for the most part, 
only vulgar pleasures; but there it was, ever before 
him, its bright color and its bold laughter contrasting 
sharply with his own gloomy and sordid existence. 

A few days later, at noon, Poincarré was sitting at 
his desk. All of his fellow-clerks had gone to luncheon 
and he was alone. The cool sweet air was stealing in 
the half-raised window and a fragrant swath of sunlight 
rested upon the street. All nature spoke to his senses; 
he rose and gazed long out of the window. The women, 
who chiefly made up the passing throng, were in gay 
dresses that were shaken like banners in the gentle 
breeze. Their sharp heels clattered on the pavement. 
They chatted gayly with one another or with their men 
escorts. They seemed unusually pretty. Their ani- 
mated looks, their seductive laughter, the rattle of 
cabs, the stir and life in 
the air —all suggested 
pleasure—the pleasure of 
a Frenchman. He had 
never tasted this life. 
Alas! he had never been 
in Paris, nor even in 
Quebec. The office be- 
came suddenly dull and 
oppressive; he seemed 
chained to the floor; the 
great plate-glass window 
was the barred grating 
of a cell. He was quick 
and alive in every drop 
of his blood. He thirsted 
for a plunge into the un- 
charted and unbeaconed 
current. Why should 
he live and die a mere 
drudge—a caged beast? 
His soul demanded some- 
thing besides — life and 
the joy of living, which 
rushed as a torrent by 
his window all day and 
through the deep can- 
yoned streets at night. 
Seizing his hat with a 
sudden resolution he 
strode out of the door— 
and the same Poincarré 
never entered it again. 

He almost ran up 
Broadway. The street 
seemed strange and new to him and aflood with life. 
After a while he entered a small café that invited him 
with its bustle and gay scene, and he ate his luncheon 
with something of the feeling of a truant on his first 
breach of discipline, but he felt that he was free, and 
mingling with men and women with a new sense of 


liberty. He returned to the office by his usual after- 
noon hour, counseled by a deeply ingrained thriftiness, 
but in the evening he failed for the first time in his 
long-established habits—to go straight to his little 
promenade, his light dinner ina cheap East Side res- 
taurant, and then to his narrow hall bedroom. He 
found himself lingering in the streets and stopping to 
peep into the garish cafés ablaze with electric lights 
that flashed on many jewels, and redolent with the 
heavy perfumes used by the women of the quarter. 
Several times he walked eastward in Thirty-second 
Street, but could not cross Fifth Avenue. It seemed 
the bright bound of his awakened fancy, and beyond 
it was gloom and outer darkness. 

At last he strolled into a café famous as the most Bo- 
hemian resort in that part of the city. Here he sat for 
two hours, eating dishes with queer German names that 
suggested far-away inns whose labels he had seen on 
the baggage of European travelers; drinking light 
German wines that he had read were drunk in amazing 
quantities by students at Heidelberg; listening to lan- 
guorous Hungarian airs played by musicians in gaudy 
uniforms, and watching an ever-shifting throng of 
eaters and drinkers—chatting and laughing as if lite 
were fused into one golden current. His old sordid 
existence was forgotten. Never again could he be 
what he had been. ‘Toward midnight he went reluc- 
tantly to his room. He had only one thought—he 
must see more of this new world, must be a part of it. 

This was Poincarré’s introduction to the life that 
finally tempted him beyond his strength. From that 
night he began to make small changes in his manner of 
living, as his modest income permitted—a transforma- 
tion quickly noted by his fellow-clerks, who announced 
their discovery by giving to ‘‘Monsieur’’ and ‘ Poin- 
carré’”’ a still more exasperatingly nasal twang. Neces- 
sity chained his body tothe grim old office desk, but 
his unfettered soul was henceforth abroad in the street 

One evening of the following winter, as he sat slowly 
sipping his black coffee in the restaurant that had first 
lured him and in which he still found the centre of his 
new interests, his attention was attracted by a whisper 
in French quite near him. He had been so engaged 
by his own pleasant reflections that he had not observed 
that a detached table near him had been taken by 
two men and a girl. They were conversing in an agi- 
tated manner, but in such low tones that the hissing 
whisper was the first sound that reached him. ! 

“It is so simple, mon cher Paul, you would be a 





He took from an inner pocket a soiled paper 


coward,”’ said the sibilant whisper, which was so keen 
with its implicit insult it must have cut the brain of the 
man to whom it was addressed—‘‘you would be a cow- 
ard, if you shrank now!”’ 

Poincarré did not turn, but he found that the three 
persons near him were perfectly reflected in an op- 








to 
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posite mirror. He caught their reflection in time to 
see the girl lean back after her stinging whisper, as a 
serpent recoils after delivering its blow. The man, 
who was young and very dark, with a face almost cov- 
ered by a closely cropped beard, turned pale and smiled 
in a dazed way, as if the insult both wounded and dis- 
armed him. 

“I am no coward, mademoiselle, 
“nor am la fool. The thing is merely impossible. 

‘*But we have made it possible and easy,’’ said the 
second and elder man. He wore a heavy black mus- 
tache so decisively turned up at the ends that the sharp 
waxed points menaced his eyes as he sneered. 

The younger man seemed overwhelmed by the union 
of forces against him. He sat silent, looking into his 
empty wine-glass. The others regarded him with 
anxiety, and yet with ill-disguised contempt. He 
seemed necessary to their plans. The girl exchanged 
with the elder of the two men a swift glance that re- 
vealed a close intimacy and a mutual scorn of their 
companion. She was a dark woman of the south, with 
rich warm blood tints in her cheeks, and her hair and 
eyes were resplendently black. Her figure was slender 
and it swayed gently as she talked with great anima- 
tion, and her manner showed that she was accustomed 
tothe homage of men. She now seemed to be enjoying 
the sight of the torture she had inflicted upon Paul, 
and was yet watching for an opportunity to win him 
over to her purpose by a fine stroke. 

‘You know, Paul,’’ she said, when his eyes began to 
wander uneasily from the wine-glass, ‘you know it 
must be done, if you—”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said he impatiently, looking up instantly into 


’” he said at last, 


” 





The representatives of a half-dozen metropolitan journals 


the dark flashing eyes of the girl—‘tI know the prize— 
and the penalty!’ 
It seemed to Poincarré that the prize was worth a 
particularly brave endeavor. 
Paul poured out another glass of wine and drank it 
quickly. 
“You have the easiest part of the job and will get 
most out of it,’’ said the mustached one. 
It is the most dangerous part,”’ said Paul. 
‘Bah!’ cried the girl. ‘‘There is the coward again! 
I have been with her for a month—” 


‘For God's sake, don’t speak so loud,”’ said Paul, 


while even the mustaches lifted themselves in alarm. ’ 


‘I tell you,’’ the girl continued, lowering her voice, 
“T have been with her for a month and know just how 
they are put on. All you have to do is 

“TL know the plan,’’ said Paul. ‘That part is easy; 
but afterward?”’ 

“We have gone over that a hundred times,’’ said he 
of the mustaches. ‘‘But, look!" He took from an inner 
pocket a soiled paper that looked like an old theatre 
programme ‘Here it is.’’ His finger, as he talked, 
flew from point to point of what must have been a care- 
fully prepared diagram. ‘*‘We are here; mademoiselle 
there. The affair will take less than a half-minute. 
Then remember—’’ But Poincarré could not catch all 
of what was said, the voice was dropped so low. What 
he heard was ‘‘bow"’ and ‘‘por,’’ as if one word, spoken 
slowiy, or he had failed to hear syllables between. 

“Well,” said Paul, looking hard at the girl, ‘‘if I do 
it, and we succeed—? 

‘*You shall not have to wait a single day.’”’ 

‘I have waited long enough,’’ he said. “ Bzen/ I 
will do it!” 

The three shook hands and the man with the mus- 
taches ordered more wine. After drinking, touching 
glasses, as if in a pledge, they left the café. 

‘* Bien?” said Poincarré. ‘*That is something inter- 
esting! ‘Bow’—'por,’ ‘bow’—‘por’! I'd give something 
to know what that means.’’ He thought it all over 
while sipping another cup of coffee—the high emprise 
with this haughty beauty asthe guerdon. But he could 
make nothing out of it except a pretty mystery that 
heightened for him the joy of life. 

Although he visited the café for some time daily 
after this, he did not again see there the three plotters. 
The young girl—too young she seemed for such deep 
and desperate things—was constantly in his mind. He 
often fancied her sitting at the table, between Paul and 
his mustached companion, and he could hear Paul say, 
‘‘I know the prize—and the penalty.”’ 

There was one New York habit that Poincarré had 
not acquired—that of propping the morning paper 
against a dish or the water-bottle and devouring at the 
same instant the undigested news and an undigestible 
breakfast. It was because of this alien dereliction that 
he went to the office one morning knowing nothing of 


The Easter Coilier’s 


the great robbery that had been committed the night 
before. One of the younger clerks was recounting the 
sensational details for the twentieth time as Poincarré 
seated himself at his desk. 

“That was a lovely robbery, 
new listener. 

‘Lovely what?’ asked Poincarré. 

“Lovely robbery!—a million in diamonds —and 
gagged in her opera-box!”’ 

Ah!” said Poincarré. He was only languidly in- 
terested. ‘*What was it?’ 

‘Why, you dave been asleep! Last night Mrs. Van 
der Hoven was gagged in her box at the opera, and 
robbed of all diamonds and gems—”’ 

‘‘Worti: a millon dollars,’’ said another. 

‘‘And in the presence of three thousand people,” 
shouted a third. 

‘‘And under the noses of a dozen policemen and 
private detectives.”’ 

And the robbers escaped !”’ 

‘‘How many robbers were there?’’ asked Poincarre. 

“Two,” said the young clerk. 

“Only two? Not ¢hree?”’ 

‘*Why three?’’ 

“Oh! nothing. I only thought two would not be 
enough for such a bold affair.” 

“That was plenty. They did the job neatly, gagging 
both women—”’ 

‘Both? You said at first they gagged Mrs. Van der 
Hove ar” 

‘*But they had to gag the Countess de Marboeuf also, 
as she was In the box.’ 

‘‘Who is the Comtesse de Marboeuf?”’ 

“The French coun- 
tess who has been visit- 
ing Mrs. Van der Hoeven 
for a month.” 

‘‘A month?—a month 
—did you say?”’ 

“Yes, but what differ- 
ence does that make?’’ 

“Oh! none, but you 
said ‘a month’?” 

‘Yes, one month!”’ 

3ut the robbery !— 
tell me about it!”’ 

‘You see the house is 
darkened in the second 
act for exactly one min- 
ute for some scenic ef- 
fect. Well, just before 
the lights were turned 
off, Countess de Mar- 
boeuf asked Mr. Hay- 
don, who was. with 
them, to take back a 
pin or something she 
had borrowed from a 
young lady sitting 
some distance away. 
Before Haydon return- 
ed the lights went out. 
Persons who were near 
heard queer sounds in Mrs. Van der Hoven’s box, but 
suspected nothing. Then there was a sharp scream— 
from a young lady who had been run into and nearly 
upset by a man coming out of the box. 

‘‘A panic followed. Women shrieked; the lights 
were instantly turned back on, and the entire audience 
was seen to be standing and in great excitement. Just 
then, according to the police, two men were seen run- 
ning from the direction of the Van der Hoven box.”’ 

“They escaped, vou said.”’ 

‘Yes, but the police came near catching the younger 
of the two—”’ 

“The man with closely cropped black beard? 

“T thought vou hadn’t read the story?” 

“T haven't; you said he had closely cropped beard, 
didn’t you?” 

‘““No, but he did have. Well, Mulcahy, the plain- 
clothes man made a dash for the two, when the older 
man called out something that no one understood, 
though a dozen people, besides the police, heard it.” 

‘“The older man,’’ interrupted Poincarré—‘how did 
he look?” 

“Oh! a heavy-set dark fellow, with a long black 
mustache.”’ 

‘*Waxed points! 
to his eyes like this! 
and grimace. 

“Exactly! But how do you know?” 

‘I’ve seen that kind of mustache—that’s all. And 
the young fellow?” 

**Dashed into the crowd, which was blinded by the 
sudden turning on of the electric lights, and disappeared. 
The other one had already got out by one of the side 
exits.”’ 

‘*He said something to the young fellow. What do 
the police think it was?’’ 

““They never think—they guess. 

**But they heard it!”’ 

‘*Yes, Mulcahy says he heard something that sounded 
like ‘fopor.’ 

*“No! no!" cried Poinc arré, leaping from his chair— 
‘*Bow-por! bow-por! 1t was ‘bow-por’!”’ 

‘How the d—1i do you know?” 

“T heard it! It was ‘bow-por’!”’ 

‘**Were you there?’ 

‘*There? there?’, Ah! I see!—No! I wasn’t there, 
but I heard it!” 

‘Well! you area crazy Mongshoo.” 

Poincarré gave no heed to the jeering laughter of his 
companions, but started on a run toward the door. 
Then he turned back more calmly, took his hat and 
again started. Again he paused. 

‘What did you say became of the Comtesse?”’ 

“The Congtesse! Well, J/ongshoo, so you are after 
the Congtesse! You won't find her. She was fright- 
ened into hysterics and had to be taken to a private 
hospital, but she left it in a few hours—”’ 


*’ he said, rejoicing ina 





” 


cried Poincarré, ‘‘and twisted. up 
and he made a grotesque gesture 


” 


” 


‘‘And went?’”’ 

‘‘God only knows where!”’ 

‘*No! I, Poincarré, I also know!’’ And letting fly 
this stupefying bolt, he fled into the street. 

Some hours later Poincarré was accompanying three 
detectives on a journey to Canada. The wealth and 
influence of Mrs. Van der Hoven had procured a special 
engine and car and a clear track as far as the Dominion 
boundary. Despatches bad been sent in sheaves to the 
police of Canada, and tue necessary papers were in 
negotiation by telegraph. The detectives, of course, 
suspected that the Comtesse de Ma~boeuf had aided 
in the robbery, but as to this Poincarr® reserved his 
own opinion. The two scoundrels were fair game, 
but the dark slender girl—that was different. He 
would wait. 

At the boundary, one of the party turned off to Ot- 
tawa for the requisitions, while Poincarré and two de- 
tectives went on toward Quebec. When they arrived 
there it was learned that the Canadian police suspected 
two men who had gone to Beauport, near the city, the 
night before, and who were under surveillance. The 
descriptions satisfied Poincarré, and their arrest was 
oruered, and he and the detectives hastened out to the 
little village. 

Poincarré had never before been to Beauport, but his 
familiarity with Dominion history had aided him in 
finally hitting upon the meaning of the two syllables he 
had heard in the café, and putting them together in the 
name of the little town. He found a straggling French 
village looking as if it had just been transplanted from 
Normandy. The quaint, squat cettages, dazzlingly 
white even in the mediated winter sunshine, barrack- 
fashion breasted the single narrow street along which 
the great Montcalm had marched. Each lot of ground, 
on the river side of the street, was thrust like a long 
thirsty tongue to the water’s edge. 

It was in one of the oldest and squattest of these 
little cottages that the men had been found. They had 
lived as common laborers there for a month or more 
preceding the robbery in New York, and had returned 
to it the night before their arrest. Poincarré recog- 
nized them instantly as the two plotters of the café. It 
was inferred that the robbers had brought the jewels 
with them, as they could not have had time to secrete 
them elsewhere. They were found after a long search; 
not a gem was missing from the princely collection. 
‘he two robbers were then taken to Quebec to await 
proper requisitions from Ottawa. 

Papers found on his person gave the information that 
the man called ‘‘Paul” was Paul Laville, unknown to 
the police, and this was probably his first essay in 
crime—for what temptation, Poincarré weil under- 
stood. The man with the long mustaches afterward 
proved to be Victor Rougemont, already a conspicuous 
figure in the criminal records of Paris. 

The adventure had been exactly to Poincarré’s liking. 
Here was he the amateur detective of the hour, having 
tracked two daring and expert thieves, of whom the 
police could find no trace, bringing in the captives, 
chained, as it were, to his chariot wheels in a sort of 
triumphal march. He was already a ‘‘hero,’’ and peo- 
ple about the hotel in Quebec were pointing him out as 
‘*Monsieur Poincarré, the great detective.’’ The Cana- 
dian papers ihe next day gave full accounts of how he 
had, by the aid of a few blurred syllables overheard in 
a café, ferreted out the criminals. He was famous. 

Only one thing marred his triumph—the Comtesse. 
Where was she? He could not bear the thought of the 
dark and queenly beauty being a fugitive, or perhaps a 
convicted criminal. 

As soon as the afternoon papers arrived, Poincarré 
bought one of each and hastened to read their versions 
of his exploit. But the first thing that caught his eye 
was a glaring headline, ‘‘The ‘Comtesse’ de Marbceuf 
captured.’’ She had, it seemed, been arrested as she 
was trying to leave New York. Her arrest was due 
solely to her flight from the hospital, as no one had 
suspected until then that she had taken any part in the 
robbery. It also appeared that her detention and trial 
would depend upon whether ‘‘Monsieur Poincarré’”’ 
could identify her as the girl he had seen with the men 
in the café. So he should have to face this exquisite 
creature and condemn her to prison! A pretty ending 
for his adventure! 

The requisitions came in the evening, and Poincarré, 
with the detectives and the two prisoners, started late 
at night for New York. All the next day he found in- 
finite delight in buying and reading all the papers he 
could get hold of at various stations. contained 
long accounts of the capture and identi ion of the 
robbers, of the recovery of the Van der ...ven jewels, 
and of the arrest of the Comtesse, and wrough all of 
these sensational accounts a succession of ‘‘ Poincarrés’’ 
shone like a meteor shower in the darkness. He read 
and reread the articles—then he cut them out and 
stored them carefully in his pocketbook, for the collec- 
tion of accounts of his part in the great crime, which he 
had already planned. There would be a scrapbook or 
portfolio with the articles arranged in chronological 
ord2r, with notes by himself, and later there would be 
pictures of him—for he felt that the daily pictorial press 
would have its myrmidons on the watch for him in New 
York. 

But he did not have to wait so long. The representa- 
tives of a half-dozen metropolitan journals boarded the 
train at a junction point more than two hundred miles 
from New York, and very soon he had been photo- 
graphed in a dozen different poses, while artists had 
made sketches of him in various attitudes and doing 
various things. Reporters also had gleaned the prin- 
cipal facts of his life, and specimens of his handwriting 
were obtained to be reproduced in facsimile. Even his 
favorites in literature and art were of interest to these 
hunters of men, and he was persuaded into admitting 
he had always been keenly interested in detective stories 
and in working out mysteries of the kind suggested bya 
single word, a lost button, or some slight deviation from 
the normal, impossible of detection save by the fine- 
ly trained eye or ear or brain. (Continued on fp. 27.) 
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Boston Men’s Stores: 
113 Summer St. 
248 Washington St. 
77 Mason St. 


93 Stores. in the Principal Cities 


GEVENTY-FIVE new Spring 
Regal Shoes in QUARTER 
SIZES instead of in HALF SIZES! 
Just as easy for you to be fitted to a pair ot 
shoes as to a pair of stockings! You have thirty- 
five different lengths to choose from in men’s 
Regals, twenty-nine in women’s Regals—and 
eight widths in every one of them. 


Boston Women’s Stores: 
109 Summer St. 
169 Tremont St. 


You’ ll never again have to jump 
from. a loose six to a tight five- 
and-a-half. ‘There’s a five- 
and-three-quarters in be- 
tween — your fit to a dot. 
Such a complete range of fit- 
tings simply couldn’t be 
undertaken in the or- 
dinary job-lot way 
of making shoes, 
carrying them in 
stock ten or 
twelve months 
and selling them 
four separate 
times before 
they’re sold to the 
wearer. Regals are 
sold just once. In 
the Regal system of 
Tannery -to-Con- 
sumer, every cent 
of your $3.50 goes 
into the making of 
a real $6 Shoe. 


MAN’S 
REGAL 


$3.50 


“SAXON” 
Patent Blucher Oxford 


This “Saxon” model meets the demand 
for a shoe of advance but not extreme 
style, It adds attractiveness to a fashion- 
able spring suit and fills the requirements of both 
~ dress and business wear. Style 16 K2— 
As illustrated, oxford, blucher cut, lace 
style, made of imported patent leather. 
A, Style 16 K3—As illustrated, oxford, 
i) made of heavy enamel leather, invisible 
eyelets. 
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«*RALEIGH” 


The characteristics of this 

shoe are the sem.-narrow 

toe and graceful out- 

ward swing. Not ex- 

clusively for walk- 

ing or business 

suits; particular- 

ly desirable for 
semni-dress. 


lace style, 
blucher cut. 
Style 16 
As 
illustrated, 
except lustrated. 


lace style. 











MAIL ORDER 
SUB-STATIONS: 


Sub-Station A—820 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sub-Station B—103 Dearborn St., 
cor. Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Sub-Station C—618 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Sub-Station D—631 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La, 
Sub-Station E—6 Whitehall St., Atlonta, Ga. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. 
Lawrence Lane. 
Regal shoes are delivered through the London Post Dept. 
to any pa:t of the United Kingdum on receipt of 876. f 


Regal 











The oak-tanned soles you can see for 
yourself by turning back the «*Window 
of the Sole’’ attached to the bottom of 
every Regal shoe—a proof defore you 
buy and a proof of better leather than 

you could ever get in a $3.50 
shoe except by our direct **Tan- 
nery to Consumer’’ system. 


The material and workman- 
ship of Regal shoes have been 
shown hundreds of times by 
the famous 
store windows—the 
solid sole leather insoles, the 
sole-leather heel stiffenings and toe-boxes, and all the unmistakable 
evidences of good old-fashioned bench work. 
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Philadelphia Men's Stores: 
1218B Market St. 
732 Chestnut St. 
S. E. Cor. 8th & Race Sts. 


ames - - Women's 
tore: 


1218A Market St. 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 


Jest one price to think of, $3.50 
King Calf or King Kid, pat- 
ent leather or enamel leather, button, 
blucher, lace or oxford—$3.50. 
You don’t have to select the style and _ pat- 
tern and size and shape and weight, and 
then figure on the price. Just get the 
shoe that suits and fits ex- 
actly, and there you are, 


$3.50: a “‘six-dollar shoe 
at the wholesale price.” 

We could not possibly pro- 
duce such a shoe as the Regal 
—in style or in fit or in qual- 
ity of material—except by 
the famous Regal profit- 
saving system of 
«<Tannery to Con- 
sumey.”” 

We could not 
keep on publishing 
the well-known 
Regal claims unless 
we held ourselves 
always ready to 
prove them all. 

We have adopted 
every conceivable 
means of proving | ators for Spring sm. 
them——and that is | Yivoiel seected for te 
how the Regal be- J Stitt fora comtumes 
came known as *‘the 
shoe that proves.”’ 


WOMAN'S REGAL 


«“LATONA” 


Dressy Patent Oxfords with 
welted soles are correct for street 
wear throughout the entire Spring 
season. This model is one of the most 
approved styles, Style 16PE—As illustrated; oxford, 
blucher cut, made of imported patent leather; welted 
sole, Cuban heel. Style 16 PF—Saine, 
except made of black King Calf. 
Style 16 PGQ—Same, except 
made of medium-weight 
King Kid. 





“AVON” WOMAN'S 





Style 16PA—As illus- 
trated: high shoe, 
button style, made 

of first quality pat- 

ent leather; Cu- 

ban heel, welted 


soft King Kid; 
slightly more 
pointed toe, 








Regal Shoes are de- 
livered, carriage pre- 
paid, anywhere in the 

United States er Canada, 

Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 

Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 

also Germany, Japan, Norway and all 

points covered by the Parcels Post System, on 

receipt of $3.75 per pair. (The extra 25c. is for 
delivery.) 








buzz-saw in Special maps of all Regal cities and samples of 
leathers on request. 


Your $3.50 actually buys more shoe quality of every kind than $5 will buy anywhere else. Jf you are within reach 


of one of our 93 stores, come in and make us show you how the Regal is ‘the shoe that proves.’’ 


And see the 


75 NEW SPRING MODELS 


it you aren't near Send a Postal for the New Spring Style Book Beek ‘11: for Men 


Just off the press. It’s almost as good as one of the stores. 


Book ‘‘Y’’ for Women 


The 32 pages of photographic reproductions are just so many showcases—and the 


descriptions tell you every detail of every modei just as well as we could tell you in the store. The complete instructions for ordering by mail insure a 


perfect fit. You take no risk. 


If your shoes prove to be anything less than just right, we will exchange them or refund your money. 


Your order will receive the fersona/ attention of a skilled mail-order salesman, who makes it his business to see that just the shoes you want 


are shipped to you the same day your order is received. 


WILL YOU SEND A POSTAL FOR THAT STYLE BOOK? WILL YOU DO IT TO-DAY ? — AT ONCE ? —NOW ? 


REGAL SHOE COPIPANY, Inc., Mail Order Departments 


P. 0. Box 707,E) Whitman, Mass. Boston, Mass., 707 Summer St. N. Y. City, Dept. G, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th St. 


43 Cortlandt St. f 

Cor. Nassau & Ann Sts. / 
305 Broadway . 

785 Broadway 

1211 Broadway 

1341 Broadway y 
507 L. . » 

2280 - Brook! 
eas pale 


SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


New York City Men's 
Stores: 


167 Broadway 





New York City 
Women's Stores: 
785 Broadway 
1339 Broadway 
166 W. 125th St. 
338 Sixth Ave. 
Cor. Nassau & Ann Stg, 
2280 Third Ave, 
805 Broadway 
Brooklyn Men’s 
tores: 


357 Fulton St. 
111 Broadway 
1003 Broadwa, 
466 Fifth Ave. 


1003 Broadway 
466 Fifth Ave. 
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TOUCH 
TYPEWRIT 


lt is a singular fact 


that whenever an_ operator 
who is really an expert, ex- 
amines the Fox ‘Typewriter 
he invariably decides that the 
Fox is the most complete and 


the easiest running ty pewriter 
he has ever used. 

Here is an extract from a 
letter from a court reporter, 
a man having long vears of 


actual experience in the op- 





eration of typewriters. 


Better than the machine he 
formerly considered the best 


*“*Previous to my purchasing the Fox 
Machine | had used machines in 
my court work for the past six years, 
deeming the the best machine on 
the market, and while I still consider 
the an excellent machine, I con 
sider the Fox its superior in every re 


pect Ihe short key depression and 
lightness of touch make the Fox the 


most desirable 





That letter certainly settles 


the question of operation and 





speed. Here is one about 
durability, 


No repairs on this Fox in 
five years 


x No. 3-1742 has 
been ' acti ise for five years, yet its 


action 18 as positive, its alignment as per- 
fect, as the new No, 4 Fox that we have 
just purchased, No repairs hav: been 
made on the machine during all this time, 
and the general appearance of the ma- 
chine, the enamel, and the nickel does not 
lock as if it has had six months of service.” 








These original letters will be 
furnished any one en applica- 
tion. 

It seems to us that the above 
evidence should pretty nearly 
settle the superiority of the 
Fox in the mind of any pos- 


sible purchaser. 


Try the Fox yourself at 
our expense 
To make the evidence more 
conclusive we desire to place a 
machine in vour office on trial 


without any 


xpens to you 





whatever 

that the Fox Ty pew riter is the 
highest grade writing machine 
on the market to-day. If we 
can, you need it to help save 
expenses in your office. 

The slightest intimation that 
you are interested will bing 
you our catalog and a machine 
if you are ready. 

FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
470-570 Front St. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Agencies and Branch Offices in all of 
the principal cities, 
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“Hand-Selected” 


one of the many qualities of OLD Hamp- 
SHIRE BoNpb---but what does it mean? 

The making of high-grade bond 
paper is a long and delicate process, and 
the character of the raw materials used, 
as well as the process itself, make it 
most sensitive to flaw. Every piece of 
dirt that falls on it, stays 7 it; every 
finger touch of a workman shows; a 
wrinkle made then never comes out. 

You, yourself, or possibly your 
stenographer--- most positively your 
printer---have found some of these de- 


fects in bond paper even of high price. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


«Look for the Water Mark.’ 


is **hand-selected.”’ 
has been carefully examined and passed 
as perfect by the keen eye and nimble 
fingers of a young woman who for 
y 


Every sheet sold 


ears has done this, and this only. 


Truly, O.p Hampsuire Bonn seems to be 
«made a little better than seems necessary,” but 
in business life to-day, wise men buy the best. 


Write us on your present letterhead for 
the Book of Specimens, or ask your Sok hee 
printer for it It shows OLD Hamp- (ors Ok ha 
SHIRE Bonp in white and fourteen AMP MAAN 
colors, printed, lithographed and steel <. #f / 
die stamped in letterheads, checks 
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Hampshire Paper Company 


The only apermakers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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Would Make You Want A 


Phonograph ? 


Did you ever hear a charming air you 
could not recall? Did the band or or- 
chestra ever play a striking march or 
beautiful harmony you wished you could 
remember ? 


Don’t give up. 
Own an Epison PHONOGRAPH. 


You can have a Record of the lost 
music, and play it over and over until you 
have mastered both music and words. 
The fleeting pleasure is made permanent. 

An Epison PHONOGRAPH and EptIson 
GoL_p MouLprep REcorDs give this music 
with all the naturalness and_ pleasing 
quality of the original. It is a treat that 
asks only trial. 

Here are the 25 Epison GoLp MouLDED 
Recorps for April. Edison Dealers 
throughout the country have them. 
Whatever your taste you will find some 
pleasing selections. 

Make a choice, go to an Edison Dealer 
and ask him to play them for you on an 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 

If you cannot reach a dealer, fill in the 
coupon below the list and mail to us, 
checking the catalogue you want. 

If you have an old Phonograph not in 
use, send us its number. We have a 
special proposition for you. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 


I. C. S, Language Courses Tanght by Ep1son PHoONOGRAPH. 














8953 Al Fresco, Herbert . . Edison Concert Band 
8954 If Mister Boston Lawson Has His Way . Murray 
8955 Jasper, Don’t You Hear Me Calling You, 

Coon Duet, Collins & Harlan 


8956 A Summer Dream, Bells & Chimes, 
Benzler & Nesbitt 


8957 He’s Me Pal, Song . . ... Miss Ada Jones 
8958 In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree. 

Irving Gillette 
8959 Panama Rag Edison Symphony Orchestra 
8960 Birds of a Feather Flock Together . Bob Roberts 
8961 Longing For You, Song Byron G. Harlan 
8962 Magnet March, Losey Edison Military Band 


8963 Farewell, Mr. Abner Hemingway, 
Coon Duet, Murray & Roberts 


8964 Billy, Serio-comic Song Harry MacDonough 
8965 Schubert’s Serenade, ’Cello Solo, Hans Kronold 
8966 Bunker Hill, Battle Scene Harlan & Stanley 
8967 Grandfather’s Clock . . Edison Male Quartett« 
8968 How Can | Leave Thee, Mandolin, Sam‘! Siege! 
8969 My Little Dinah Lee, Banjo 4ccom. Bob Roberts 
8970 When the Swallows Homeward Fly, 
Abt Duet, MacDonough & Biehling 
8971 Yankee Patrol . Edison Concert Band 
8972 Love's Sorrow, Shelley . . Harry Anthony 
8973 Rambling Sam, Coon Song, Comic, Arthur Collins 
8974 Moonlight, Serenade, by the composer of 
“Hiawatha” Edison Symphony Orchestra 
8975 Parson Spencer’s Discourse on Adam and Eve 
Len Spencer 
8976 Where the Southern Roses Grow 
Edison Male Quartette 
£977 Coax Me Medley Edison Military Band 
Mail this coupon, checking catalogue wanted. 
NATIONAL 
PHONOGRAPH CoO., 
No. 12 Lakeside Ave.. 
Orange, N. J. 


Phonograph Catalogue 
Catalogue of Edison Records 
Sample Copy of Phonogram 
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‘ My Phonograph is No ...........s00« 
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Castle Perilous (Act I Continued) 


we to fare further on this road.’’ ‘‘Nay, it may not be,’’ said 
the Fairy. ‘‘Thou didst shatter the rock and enter into this 
domain, wherefore there is nought to do save only to follow along 
the way of the Wondrous Woods, and though I may not be with 
thee, mayhap in time to come I will be not overfar away, for I 
am minded thou hast somewhat of trouble ahead.’? Then did she 
bid them farewell, and, waving her wand, was gone, whereat there 
sprang from out the rock where she had stood a flowering rose- 
bush, which climbed up and over the rocks, completely hiding the 
Ogre’s den with a mass and tangle of thorny, blossoming bramble. 

‘*Well, if we must, we musi,’ said the Squire, ‘‘and, though I like 
it little, let us now be getting on, ere night comes upon us.”’ 

Along they trudged then in silence, the Squire giving never a 
thought to Jack and Peggy, who now fared on happily hand in hand. 

Ever as they went deeper within the woods the way grew more 
weird; when night came phantom shapes lit them on their way 
with wondrous lights, and never might they stop to rest, but ever 
trudged on. At the first dusk of early morn there opened out a 
land of great hills and high rocky cliffs, where were trees shaped 
most curiously which, waving their Jong branches, hopped and 
skipped about to a tune of their rustling leaves, that was like 
unto horrible laughter. Presently, mingling with the laughter of 
the leaves was a mighty roaring, and they saw before them a 
little hollow wherein were rocks rolling and tumbling about in a way 
fearful to behold. No power had they against the trees, which ever 
tiirust them on until they were in the very midst of all these rocks, 
where they needs must hop and skip about like corns on a grill. 

Now, if the trees were strange, stranger still were the rocks, 
whereas each seemed like a huge misshapen head with glaring eyes 
and grinning mouth. Then, if ever a body was scared, surely that 
one was Flipper. ‘‘Oh me, oh my!’’ said he, his knees shaking 
and his legs so trembling he could scarce stand upon them. ‘‘How 
I wish I was home again.”’ 

The others were having a hard time of it too, and all the while 
the trees kept waving their branches, their leaves rustling, for all the 
world as if they thought it great sport and were laughing in glee. 

Well, no telling what might have happened in the end had 
Flipper not spied an opening in the rock wall into which he dived, 
quickly followed by the Squire. Then did the rocks stop rolling 
and cracked and crumbled; the branches drooped, scattering broad- 
cast their withered leaves; the laughter changed to a beautiful 
song, as rocks and trees gave place to many fair green Fays of 
the forest, who tripped about full daintily. 

No longer were there any cliff walls, only flower-dotted hills, 
from which could be seen, stretching far below, a land of such 
beauty as was a wonder to behold; all of little hills it was with good 
green fields, where, beside a quiet lake, its turrets tinted golden in 
the morning sun, was a towering castle. Down over the hills went 
Jack, Peggy, Annette, and Dominie Dodd, and drew nigh unto 
which, as you have already guessed, was called the 
castle, CASTLE PERILOUS. 


this new land, 
Delightful Dale, and the 








Delightful Dale; a beautiful valley, wherein ts to be 


Epcene J E} seen a fair lake, and beside the lake a wondrous 
castle, which ts called the Castle Perilous. A goodly hill, well grassed 
and amply wooded, looms aback from the castle. 
at the base of this hill ts carven a mighty Oracle, 


great rock 


FACE 


Ina 
called the 


OW was it early morn of the Great Feast Day of the 
FACE. Scarce had the sun tinted the topmost trees 
of the tallest hills when from out a nearby wood 
came a sound of singing like unto a chant. Pres- 
ently, wending along the road, was a little company 
of Priests, bringing rich and costly gifts from the 
Temple as an offering to the FACE, beseeching that 
it show that day a sign, its choice of a King. Then 
did they depart and the chant grew fainter and fainter until it was as 
a mere stir of the breeze in the treetops. 

By this time the sun was well up, and folk began to gather on 
the green before the Castle. Then the gates opened as with a biare 
from his bugle there stepped forth a Herald all in a beautiful suit of 
black and red and gold. ‘‘Know ye all,’’ said the Herald, ‘‘that this 
is the High Feast Day of the FACE. Do obeisance to him who would 


essay to be made King.’’ At these words there came from out the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Why worry, watch and 
fret over a hot stove 
wien you can put your 
meat, vegetables, cus- 
turds,—in short, the 
whole meal for the 
whole family, into my 
ample shelves and cook 
mit, as food never was or 
Scan be cooked in any 
Pother way, over ONE 
BURNER of | stove, 
range, gas, gasoline or 
oil stove? 
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IDEAL 


made of heavy tin or copper, with ALL COPPER, seamless 
drawn tank ; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to catch the 
clothing or hands or to retain —_— aod dirt, I BLOW MY 
hs peg E 20 minutes before water needs replenishing; never 

oon a strike nor talk back. [CUT THE COST OF FUEL and 
WORK IN HALF, save time and wear and tear on your temper 
and vocabulary. [ hold 12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. 
Write right now for 


48 . It tells vou all about me. sives 
Free Book tii coats: setiere feet pernte alt bron 


land who would not do without me for ten time 


letters from people all over the 
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TOLEDO COOKER co., Desk 1, Toledo, ‘Ohio 
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avoids this—it goes on and 
comes off like a coat. Every 
style—all colors warranted. 
$1.50 and more. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO, 
Makers of Cluett and Arrow Collars, 




















Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to 
Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 


It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 
Johan Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
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Sweet sleep all summer is yours if you rest 
on a FOSTER IDEAL OR FOUR 
HUNDRED SPRING BED. The open 
construction permits a free circulation of cool- 
ing fresh air. The springs conform perfectly 
to every curve of the body, yielding luxurious 
ease, yet never sag, returning instantly to orig- 
inal level when you move of arise. Write to- 
day for free booklet, ‘* Wide-awake Facts 
About Sleep,”” ard dealer's name, with cat- 
alog of Foster Safety Cribs, Iron Beds, etc. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
4 99 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
<4 1401 N. 16th St., St. Louis,Mo. 
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JUST WHAT EVERY- 
BODY NEEDS! 


A dainty little device to take the place « 
hammer and tacks for fastening up small 
pictures, calendars, posters, nick-nacks, 
draperies, photo-films ani innu umerable 
oiler things. - 


Moore Push - Pins 


solve the problem. They can 

be inserted in wood or plaster 

without disfiguring. You push 

them in with your fingers 

Mace of fine STEEL an dpe l- 

ishe:| GLASS ; strong and or- 

namental. Can be used over and over. Sold 

at stationery, house-furnish ing and phot — 

supply stores, or mailed prepair| for 10 | 
packet of one-half doz. or 20¢ per box of of 

see dos. ,either size. No.1 like cut; size No 

2 longer hanc lle. MOORE PUSH-PIN 00. 
146 South 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. } 
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Time, Safety ans Comfort 


» are all assured, when you do yaur 
traveling on a 
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4 MERKEL 
MOTOR CYCLE 


None so easily managed, so comfortably 
ridden, so durably made, so reasonable in 
Send two cents in postage for de- 


(J price 
) scriptive booklet 
MERKEL MOTOR CO., DEPT. C 


Factory: Layton Park Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LEARN the 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach vou thoroughly by mail and fit yor 





to successfully establish your own Real Est 
Business. Do not spend the best days of you | 
life working for others. | 
Real kstate offers better opportunities tl | 
| 


any other business, to men without capita W 

also teach you General Brokerage and Insuranc« 
One of our correspo pow nts writes: 

od from your method t 

ith a real estate agent 


‘1 have received more real g 
ays than from contact w 


Hundreds indorse our institution 
Write for particulars and FREE BOOKLET 


H. W. CROSS & CO., 956 Tacoma nig. cHIcAco | 











4, 
New 8.8. CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons 
SPECIALLY CHARTERED. July Ist. $245 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York 


Exceptional advantages. Many other Tours. Write us. 














K "RUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution 
We want more salesmen. —-Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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The Easter Collier’s 


gates of the Castle, first, a great treop of Damsels, swinging garlands 
of many-colored flowers and singing gayly; after these came as many 
youths, also singing, who were followed by a-company of Knights 
all in white and silver armor. Right on the heels of the Knights 
came Courtiers and Ladies with many attendant Pages, all ar- 
rayed most beautifully. Now was there a mighty blare of trumpets, 
and the throng formed on the two sides of the road, while out of 
the gates came Trumpeters, and back of these, in a wonderful 
chair all of yellow gold, and borne by eight black Slaves, was a 
Great Duke. Little of love did the people bear this Duke, and many 
were his ill-wishers, so sure they were he was like to rule with a 
hard hand, yet did they all bow low as he, arrayed most royally, 
stepped from out his chair and prostrated himself before the FACE. 

So far that morn all had gone 
as well as one might wish, but 
now, scarce had the Noble knelt, 
ere there was heard a great rum- 
bling, and the FACE was drawn 
and wrinkled as in grotesque 
laughter; one eye blinking green, 
the other gleaming crimson. At 
this the people were nigh frantic 
with fright and about to turn and 
flee, when a most strange and 
wonderful thing happened. Amid 
fearful laughter, the FACE, open- 
ing wide its mouth, thrust out a 
long red tongue, down which there 
came tumbling, heels over heail, 
head over heels, bounding off at 
last upon a green knoll—whom do 
youthink? Well, no less a person 
than the Squire’s coachman, Flip- 
per. Flipper, yes, that’s who it 
was, and as he picked himself up 
off the knoll, rubbing his bruised 
shins, he looked about on all the 
people with wonder. 

All this while the Knights, the 
Lords and Ladies, and the townsfolk just stood there for all the world 
as if they were dazed, until presently a courtier cried, ‘‘Hail to the 


King!’ Then, bowing low to Flipper, they all cried, ‘‘Long live the 
King! Hail to the King!”’ 


“Oh, ho!’? thought Flipper, as he felt of his torn and tattered 
clothes, ‘‘sc I am King, am I? Well, that’s good news at any rate; 
perhaps now I will get a new suit and something to eat. Something 
to eat; oh me, oh my! but I am hungry. Well, my subjects,’’ said 
he, ‘‘just conduct your King to the Castle.’? ‘‘Ay, to the Castle, 
to the Castle,’’ cried they all, while Flipper was lifted into the yellow 
gold chair. Off they marched, singing and cheering, the Damsels 
waving garlands and scattering flowers. All those who had awaited 
the crowning of the: Duke now more gayly welcomed the crowning of 





Flipper, for they deemed him to be the choice of the FACE. How 
he ever came into that land just by way of that little opening in the 
hollow of the Rolling Rocks it would be hard to tell. 

Now must be told of Jack and the others. Scarce had the proces: 
sion entered the Castle, ere these found their way down over the hill 
into the Dale; scarce, too, had they done this when there was a great 
flash, like lightning, and the FACE began to belch out fire and smoke. 
Then, following a mighty rumble, there was a great explosion, and in 
the rock where had been the FACE was a FACE no longer; but in #ts 
place, lined all about with flowers, was a beautiful waterfall, in which, 
wet as a drowned rat, stood—the Squire. 

Yes, there he stood, and I just tell you he was mad. How he did 
fuss and fume and rave and scold as he came stamping from out the 
pool. Well, when he had rubbed 
the water from out his eyes, and 
began to look about him, the 
first sight to meet his gaze was 
Peggy standing with her hand in 
that of Jack’s, who. had rushed 
to her side at the first flash of 
fire. Now, it may have been 
that the Squire was mad only 
from his drenching, or perhaps 
it was at seeing Jack holding the 
hand of Peggy, or perhaps he 
was dazed from his late experi- 
ence; whatever the cause, he 
scarce let a second pass ere, 
raising his heavy cane, he rushed, 
with all the fury of a mad tiger, 
straight at the twain. At this 
Jack—well, what could Jack do 
but just take his staff and de- 
fend himself as best he might? 
Round and round the green 
they fought, first one getting 
in a good stroke, then the 
other, and so little was there to 
choose between them that one 
might not tell how would go the battle. Well, so much of din did 
they occasion that it might not happen otherwise than there should 
gather about them many of the guard and a goodly number of the towns- 
folk. These would hear to nothing but that they all should be made 
prisoners and be haled before the King. So off they were marched, and 
much sport I think there will be when the Squire faces King Flipper. 


—Chereafter follows Act TF, which will 
End Alt J appear in Collier’s Household Punider 
for Jay, and tell of the Crowning of Ring Flipper and 
of the Wondrous Pappenings that befell in Castle Perilous 





THE.-GOLDEN AGE OF POINCARRE— (Continued from page 22) 








He awoke the following morning, in New York, to find 
his picture on the front page of three or four papers, and 
himself the hero of the leading ‘‘story’’ in all of them. 

It was not until then—that is, several days after his 
brilliant stroke—that he learned, from one of these narra- 
tives, that he had won a fortune also while winning fame. 
Mrs. Van der Hoven, in her great solicitude over the 
lost family diamonds, had offered the unusual reward 
of thirty thousand dollars for the capture of the 
robbers and the recovery of the gems. This snug 
little fortune now belonged to him—to Poincarré— 
and he should be independent, though in a small 
way, for life. 

There was still to be one day of supreme glory, when 
he should appear in court and identify the robbers. 
He should have to explain the processes by which he 
had wrought out the whole theory from the broken 
sentences heard in the café, how he had completed and 
perfected it, and how he had pieced together the sounds 
of ‘‘bow”’ and ‘‘por’’ to spell for him alone the name of 
the rendezvous hundreds of miles away in Canada. It 
should be a great occasion for him—and it was. The 
court-room was thronged, the curiosity and excitement 
of the people were intense, and Poincarré felt that he 
was the centre of interest. Had it not been for him, 
the whole thing would have been impossible; he had 
created it. Again, before the whole world, as it seemed, 
he identified the two criminals and explained how he 
first saw them in the café. and how he had found the 
key to the mystery. Again the papers would devote 
columns to him. . 

The czse of the Comtesse was not to be disposed of 
till the following day, as she was still ill from the 
shock. Poincarré was glad of this delay, because, 
whatever course he might choose with respect to the 
girl, it would not mar his splendid triumph with re- 
spect to the capture and identification of her accom- 
plices. He had a bad night trying to form a decision, 
and morning found him exhausted, fretted, and uncer- 
tain. He would leave his course to the ordeal of the 
moment when he should stand face to face with the 
imperious girl. That ordeal followed with almost pre- 
cipitation. He was shocked by the changed appearance 


of the Comtesse as she sat, a prisoner in the courtroom. 
She was no longer the magnificent beauty of the cafe, 
with flashing eves and haughty bearing. as if slaves 
crouched and trembled at her feet. Her face was so 
pale that the delicate veins, which had been hidden by 
the rich duskiness of the skin, now showed their fine 
and exquisite tracery. Her eyes were already sunken, 
but they still burned like coals from which the flames 
had died, but to which they might return at any in- 
stant. Poor ‘‘Comtesse.’’ Her gallant imposture had 
fallen from her like a masquerading robe. Poincarré 
looked at her furtively, wishing to postpone the strug- 
gle till the last moment, so that it should come as a 
surprise to him, and, in a single blinding flash, leave 
him seared or victorious. 

At last he was ordered to look at the prisoner. He 
turned his head and met the straight level glance of 
the girl as she confronted the man whose word could 
free her or send her to prison. The flames had not 
come back to her eyes, but instead they held a wonder- 
fully softened light. The full lips, pale, but still beau- 
tiful and alluring, quivered in the intensity of her 
emotion. Her look, her trembling mouth, her attitude 
—all formed a conquering appeal, yet it was visible to 
no one except Poincarré, as all eyes were turned upon 
him. He opened his lips, but could not speak, for he 
knew not what words might come forth. The eyes of 
the girl held his in fee so long that the judge fin >ily 
called upon him to say whether or not he recognized 
the prisoner as the woman he had seen with the two men 
in the café. Poincarré started as if he had been pricked 
with a stiletto. Then he said, in a voice so calm and 
clear it did not seem to be his, but a herald’s, speak- 
ing for some forlorn maiden ona courney-field: ‘‘The 
Comtesse de Marbceuf is not the woman I saw in the 
cafe.’’ 

It was done. The girl, freed by his brave lie, gave 
him one liquid glance and sank back in aswoon. Poin- 
carré knew that he should live always in the radiance 
of that glance and in the exaltation of that moment. 


Poincarré thereafter was to live in that happy period 
as ina golden age. For a week he did nothing but dis- 


port himself in the sunlight of his fame. The later 
trial, also, was another victorious hour, a rich after- 
glow of his great triumph. After this there was 
the talk of the cafés‘and of the theatre and hotel 
lobbies, and constant references to the famous rob- 


bery in the periodical press. Poincarré’s picture 
was in every illustrated journal or magazine, and 
Poincarre himself had signed at least a dozen arti- 


cles (written or retouched by other hands) in the 
magazines and papers explaining how he tracked and 
foiled the criminals. 

He did not go back to the sombre old business house. 
His soul could no longer be chained to the desk. ‘The 
reward-money, together with a thousand doilars or so 
that he had saved, had already been securely invested, 
and he should have a small competency for the rest of 
his days. So he took his leisure and enjoyed his 
reputation. 

After a while there came a deep lull. Other crimes of 
lesser magnitude, but each claiming its hour of noisy 
notoriety, thrust themselves before the public. The 
fame of the Van der Hoven robbery grew dim. Mrs. 
Van der Hoven could wear blazing on her corsage the 
great stomacher of diamonds and rubies—though de- 
tectives now stood in close guard over her as she sat in 
her opera box—without reawakening the memory of 
that remarkable crime. 

3ut there was one who long remembered Poincarre’s 
part in the celebrated case. Every year about the same 
time he received a package bearing a French postmark 
and containing a small present. There was never a 
sign as to who was the sender, only a simple white card 
with the date on which Poincarré had uttered his brave 
lie for a woman’s sake. 

After some years even the little presents ceased to 
come—and that was the end of the memory of the 
famous crime. In vain Poincarré haunted the cafés. 
He had long since been unable to interest any one in 
the old story of the robbery. 

He still cherished, however, the hope of hav- 
ing another splendid adventure, and’ day after day 
he passed from café to café in an unending and 
fruitless vigil. 































There is a big call 
for ad men from all 
lines of business, 
The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply and 
the salaries 
offered are 
large. We 
can teach you 
to write busi- 
ness bringing 
advertise- 
ments. We 
can qualify 
you to take 
a position as 
advertising man- 
ager. We can make 
you a master of this 
lucrative profession. 
The I. C. S. Course 
is founded upon 
practical suc- 
cessful expe- 
rience, 

Write to-day 
for free “Ad- 
vertising 
Booklet.” 
international Corres. 


ools, 
Box 1198 Scranton, Pa. 











How to Hire — 
Salesmen 


Many a horse has pulled a plow 
that could have been a Lou Dillon, 
with training. Every excellent 
thing is a combination of culture 
and material. Teaching tells in 
all other lines, why not in sales- 
manship? Employers want sales- 
men who can make good. Guess 
work is expensive. We are teach- 
ing employers how to hire sales- 
men and get the best results by 
test. We are teaching salesmen on 
the road and in the house how to build 
up trade by tearing down awkwardness 
energy and 
Time and false 
defeat strong men. We can 
prove it. Write for free book; 48 pages 
of interest on Scientific Salesmanship. 


and wastefulness both of 


time. costs money 


moves 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL, Chicago 
1176 McClurg Building 

















Summer Cottages 


M & M PORTABLE HOUSES| 





Automobile Houses 
Children's Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins ie 
Photograph Galleries, Etc 9: 











Made by automat nach where the wood 
grows, Better built and better looking than yo 
can have constracted at home and at much less cos 
Wind and wat x s n design. Con 
structed on the Unit System Panels interchange 
able.) Hi o ipp mplete in every detail 
Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 
4 hours after arrival at destination, according t 
size of hous 
NO NAILS NO STRIKES 
NO sewer cheng oar yaaan NO WORRY 
Everything fits un erect ther 

WE PAY THE ‘FREIGHT 

Write today for catalog Tell us what you 
want and we will o ered price at once 





NERSHON & NORLEY COMPANY 
630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 

















Are You Interested in | 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS ? 
If so-CUT OUT THIS AD.—mail it to 


us, or paste it on a postal card, 
and we will send you 


Absolutely FREE of All Cost 
THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER 


A 236 page catalogue, with photos of most prominent theat- 
rical stars and over 400 illustrations referring to minstrelsy, 
magic, dramas, comedies, grand and comic: operas, musical 
comedies, recitations, monologues, costumes, scenery, etc., 
showing how easy it is to put any of them on for charitable 
or home amusement. Bureau of-Information free to patrons. 











Nothing like it Ever FREE 
Published Before for the Asking 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 








\_ 23 Witmark Building, = New York '¥, 


J 


NATUR®© 


Ten Centuries of Physic 


Mankind endured the mistaken suffering of physic 
for over 1,000 years before Twentieth-Century science 
discovered the true inwardness of this vital matter 


and produced 
NATUR tne «1 closet with the slant, 


the only sort of construction 
that is actually comfortable, 
cleanly, healthful 

Prominent physicians are 
pronounced in their praise of 
Naturo. Progressive archi- 
tects are unanimous in speci 
fying it. You owe it to your- 
self to understand this sub- 
ject. Booklet H, fully illus- 
trated, free on request. 

















| The Natuto Co., Salem. N.4.,U.S8.A. 
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Send Us 25 Cents 


To pay express charges, 4 
we will send you, prepaid, 
good Brush and a Can of 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish, the 
i best Floor Finish made, and 
the best general finish for Fur- 
} niture and all Interior Wood- 
i work. Contents of can will 
} cover 20 square feet, two coats. 
Name color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transparent. 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish 
makes old floors look new, 
and ail floors and all woods 
imparts beauty to both painted and un- 
doesn’t obscure the grain like paint; 
doesn’t show heel 





beautiful; 
painted woods; 
far more durable than varnish; 
marks or scratches; not affected by water; anybody 


Booklet Free to any address. 
Dept. G. Detroit, Mich. 


can apply it. 


Detroit White Lead Works 











Saving Money by Mail 


Many people put off opening a bank ac- 
count, from time to time, because the 
amount they have on hand seems too 
small to deposit. Our ‘Banking by 
Mail’’ department will enable you to 
begin putting away a portion of your 
income —no matter how small. 
We solicit accounts of One Dollar 
and upwards. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND 
TRUST CO., Cleveland, O. 


Assets over Thirty-Eight Mi 
Send for free booklet “F.” 


‘a Dollars. 








Cheapest 
and most attractive 
floor covering made is our 
BRUXELLE ART RUG 
woren in one piece, all sizes and ff 
olors. Reversible 














ily cle 


to outwear higher 


Delivered free. 


Warranted 
priced carpets. ] 
Money refunded if not as repre- 
Cheapest and best thing 
kind Catalogue free, 
goods in natural colors. 
Senv. to place nearest you, 
SANITARY MPG. CO., Ine, ) 
121 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
208 Omaha Kidg., Chicago, I. 














Indian Palm Basket 25c. 


Special Easter Offer 


Hand woven from palm fibre by the Indians ; 
8 in. high, beautifully colored, useful and 
ornamental. Sold in curio stores at $1.00. 
To advertise our large stock of Indian Rugs, 
Mexican Drawnwork, etc., we offer this bas- 
ket prepaid for only 25¢; two, same address, 
46c, Same basket, 5 in. size, 1c f 
8 in. basket, plain, in coarser weave, 15 
for 96c. Also hand made Indian Broom, 
20 in. long, retails at 60c, strong and unique, 25c. Above are 
all special at cost offers. Warranted genuine; money back if 
not pleased. 40p, catalogue 4 cts., or free with orders. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. 56 B Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 





















From riches to poverty 
is a short step when a man dies uninsured, 

Have you provided for the future welfare of 
your wite and children ? 

Send for booklet, ‘**The How and the Why.” 
We insure by mail 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





















Arched Insteps 


roduced by Restu—a light and comfortable 

] device, worn in any shoe. For all ailments of 

the feet, rheumatism, weak ankles, cramp of 

the toes and bunions; prevents flat-foot. its 

any ie women and children’s sizes. 
Vrite for Interesting Booklet. 

{ BEate MFC. CO., 52 State St., SRARSE, Pa. 





THE RHYME TO PORRINGER 


(Continued from page 20) 











So I stole it—I, Francis Audaine, stole it in 
the King’s cause. God bless him! ’Twas 
burglary no less; but it saved two hundred 
lives, my own included, and I look to be a 
deal older than I am before 1 regret it.’’ 

Afterward I showed her the papers and 
| then burned them one by one over a candle. 
| She said nothing. So presently I turned 
toward her with a little bow. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said I, ‘‘you have forced my 
secret from me. [ know that your family is 
stanch on the Whig side, and yet—ere the 

thief goes—may he not trust that you will 
not betray him?” 

And now she came to m>, all penitence and 
dimples. ‘‘But you said you were a thief,’ 
my dear mistress pointed out. 

**Faith,”’ said I, ‘’twas very necessary that 
Lord Humphrey should think me so. A 
housebreaker they would have only hanged, 
but a Jacobite they would have hanged and 
quartered afterward."’ 

‘Oh, forgive me, forgive me!" si:2 wailed, 





and I was just about to do so in what I con- 

| sidered the most agreeable and approptiate | 

| manner, when the madcap broke away from | 

me and sprang upon a footstool and waved | 

her fan defiantly. 

“Down with the Elector!’’ she cried 1n her | 
| 


high, sweet voice. ‘Long live King James!”’ 
And then, with a most lovely wildness of 
mien, she began to sing: 


“Ken ye the rhyme to porringer? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer? 
King James the Seventh had ae daughter—" 


But I stopped her. ‘Dorothy, Dorothy!” 
I pleaded, as plainly as ny laughter would 


permit; ‘“‘you will rouse the house.” 
“TE don’ 't care! will be a Jacobite if you 
cid one! 
“Eh, well!’’ said I, ‘Frank Audaine is not 


the man to coerce his wife in a political mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, I know of a certain Jaco- 
bite who is not unlikely to have a bad time 
of it if by any chance Lord Humphrey recog- 
| nized him to-night. You may live to be a 
widow yet, dear lady.”’ 

“But he didn’t recognize you. And if he 
did’'—she snapped her fingers. *‘‘Wiy, we'll 
hght him again—you and I, Frank—won't we, 
my dear? He stole our secret, you know. 
And he stole me, too. Very pretty behavior, 
wasn’t it?” And here Miss Allonby stamped 
the tiniest, the most infinitesimal of red- 
heeled slippers. 


“The rogue he did na keep me lang, 
To budge we made him fain again— 


“That’s you, Frank, and your great long 
sword. And now— 


“Well hang him high upon a tree, 
And King Frank shall hae hisainagain!” 





Afterward my adored Dorothy jumped 
down from the footstool and came toward 
| me, lifting up that crimson trifle that she 
| calls her mouth. ‘Take your own, my kirg,”’ 
she breathed, with a wonderful little gesture | 
of surrender. 

And a gentleman could do no less. 


ao @ 


(ALL RUBBER) 
MAKES SLIPPERY TUBS SAFE. 
Covers entire bottom of tub, Sanitary, 
light, soft,comfortable. Nickeled hanger 
comes with it. Price complete for 36in. 
** Cant Slip," $3.00, delivered east of 
Omaha. Other sizes; prices on request. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
price to us. Circular and sample of 
rubber for SIX cents in stamps, 


Cantslip Dathtub Appliance Co. 
Wallace Bidg., 56 Pine St., 
N City 








Q% Interest Paid on Deposits 


== Compounded Semi-Annually 
“Banking by Mail” on request. 


EQUITABLE BANKING AND LOAN CO. 


GEO. A. SMITH, Pres. MACON, GA. 











MAKE bel amt gee TALLER— 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe.”’ 
Increase Height, Arch 
the Instep, Make Bet- 
~ ter Fitting Shoes, Re- 
am. move Jar in Walking. 
fans. Simply faced in the heel, felt down. Don’t 
¥ in. 25 pr; 1 in. 50c. per pair. 
Send name, size 2 shoe, height desired, and 
2e, stamp "for pair_on ten days’ trial. 
1m St., Rochester, N. 


indorsed P 

require larger shoes. 
At shoe and 
dep’t. stores, 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 25 














Learn to be an Illustrator 


in the best school. Illustration 
can be taught thoroughly by cor- 
respondence. 

WE DO IT 
Prospectus, illustrated by pupils 
holding salaried positions, sent free. 

THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme, 1898. 
Office 821, 26 Van Buren 8t., Chicago 


ieee CAN SUCCEED 


in the Poultry Business just as we have if 
you follow the same <P We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new vear book. 


“POULTRY FOR PROFIT’”’ 

Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and 
pens, and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts 
and plans for poultry houses, It costs too much 
money and time to be given away, but is sent for 10¢e, 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box.21, Freeport, Ill. 

































Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
emblems lodges, societies, etc. Finely temp red razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for gr®at special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON. 0. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 


Thorough instructions. Students as- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Oberlin,O. 




















TWO-GUN MAN 


(Continued from page 14) 


THE 











And when night fell, and the topaz and 
violet and saffron and amethyst and mauve 
and lilac had faded suddenly from the Chira- 
cahuas like a veil that has been rent, and the 
| ramparts had become slate gray and then | 

black, the soft-breathed night wandered here | 
| and there over the desert, and the land fell | 
| under an enchantment even stranger than | 
the day’s. | 

So the days went by, wonderful, fashioning | 
the ways and the character of men. Seven |! 








| passed! Buck Johnson and his foreman be- 
| gan to look for the stranger. Eight; they 
vegan to speculate. Nine; they doubted. 


On the tenth they gave him up, and he came. 

They knew him first by the soft lowing of 
cattle. Jed Parker, dazzled by the lamp, 
peered from the door and made him out 
dimly, turning the animals into the corral. 
A moment later his pony’s hoofs impacted 
softly on the baked earth, he drooped from 
the saddle and entered the room. 

‘I'm late,’’ said he, briefly glancing at the | 
clock which indicated ten. ‘‘But I’m here.” 

His manner was quick and sharp, a!mosi | 
breathless, as though he had been running. 

“Your cattle are in the corral, all of them. 
Have you the money?” 

“I have the money here,”’ replied Buck 
Johnson, laying his hand against a drawer, 
“and it’s ready for you when you've earned 
it. I don’t care so much for the cattle. What 
I wanted is the man who stole them. Did you 
bring him?” 

“Yes, I brought him, 
‘‘Let’s see that money.’ 

Buck Johnson threw open the drawer and 
drew out the heavy canvas sack 

“It’s here. Now bring in your prisoner.”’ 

The two-gun man seemed suddenly to loom 
large in the doorway. The muzzles of his 
revolvers covered the two before him. His 
speech came short and sharp. 
| “I told you I'd bring back the cows and 
| the one who rustled “them,” he snapped, 

“I've never lied to a man yet. Your stock 
| isin the corral. I'll trouble you for that five 
thousand. I’m the man who stole your 


*’ said the stranger. 











cattle!” 


sisted to positions. Send for catalog. 

nb i< $ 
tame? Mount Birds 
and animals, A delightful work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned during 
spare time. Fascinating, profitable. Adorn 
home, den and office with beautiful specimens. 
Thousands of successful students. Standard 
methods, highest references, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Our new catalog Absolutely 
Free. Write for one today. The N.W. School 
of Taxidermy, 5 A Street, Omaha, Neb. 
NVENTOR SP¥CIALTIES of all kinds, 
to order; largest equip- 


ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model FREE 













We manufacture METAL 


for low estimate avd best exper) advice 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 


STAMPS FREE! 50 different Foreign, un- 


used Servia, etc. State size of your 
ommemmmme collection. 150 var. Foreign, 10c. 
1,000 hinges, 5c. Pocket Album, 5c. Approval 
sheets also sent. 50% com. Price-list Free! 
New England Stamp Co., 93 Bromfield Street, Boston 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S. We Have Anything ‘ That's in — 
Our FREE Catalogue includ ays, 

logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys and Girls Stories, ie, 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 901 Arch Street, Philade!phia 


¢ ANTED man as business manager for branch 


office. Cun be managed with other business. Big 
money. No canvassing. No capital required. Partic- 
ulars on application. Give references. Emmons & Co., 
Nurserymen, No, 2 Union Street, Newark, N.Y. 

parte Comnty, School, — 


Investors gor iome 


and 544%. Testimonials sent from — investors of prominence, 


William &. Compton, 11 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 


A letter of reply—and of “‘lime- 
Chloroform at 60 lights” for you ~by the author 
(under 40) of Erbes’ “Brain Book.’* Send 10c today. 


Promethean Publ. Co., 622 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 
Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk Por- 
tieres woven from Silk Rags; Rag Rugs woven from Cotton Rags. 
Send for Pamphlet “‘C,” which gives full particulars, 


U.S. RUG & CARPET MFG. CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


There’s Money In It 


Get the WESTERN MONTHLY and learn advertising 
and mail-order WEST vecial offer and sample cop 
free for ny TERN MONTHLY, $07 Grand 
to sell our $10 Suits. Dress Outfit FREE 


Ave., city wy 
with every suit. Agents make big money 
handling our line. Write for free sam 
ts =: and terms. CHICAGO MFG. & 
ng 266 Market St., Room 502, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















in each county a reliable, Christian 





‘rite for my illustrated lrochure 
on Missouri. I own and offer 
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If Babycould talk | 





HE WOULD SAY: 


“Take Away 
That Baby 
Powder. 


Do not make 
my skin air- 
tight and water- 
tight, when 
nature intended 
that the most of my body impurities 
should be given off through it."’ 


Spim Soap 


will heal and soothe as no powder 
ever did, and cleanses and ofens the 
pores at the same time. What is 
true about babies, is true of you. 


Everybody will use SPIM Soap 
and SPIM Ointment when every- 
body knows about them. 


In the home they will free it from 
hours of suffering and give a cleanli- 
ness and comfort seldom experienced. 


Our Elaborate Album of 
‘‘400 Beautiful Babies’’ 


is mailed free for one wrapper of Spim Soap or 
Spim Ointment. Spim Soap costs 25 cents. 
Spim Ointment, 50 cents. Insist on ‘* Spim’’— 
don’t take substitutes. If you are unable to obtain 
Spim Soap or Spim Ointment from your drug- 
gist, send us his name and we will sell you direct 
(postage prepaid in the United States or Canada), 
and for your trouble in sending your money direct 
to us we will mail free our elaborate album at once. 
Your — back if you ask it. Our ‘‘Cheer-up”’ 
book is mailed to any one on request. 


$500 in Cash Prizes 
for Beautiful Babies. Send for entrance blank. 


SPIM CO. (Chas. B. Knox, Pres.) 
16 Knox Av., Johnstown, N. Y. 


NOTE—With my national reputation as 
the manufacturer of Knox’s Gelatine 
could I afford (even if I would) to be 
associated with an article without merit ? 
I personally guarantee Spim to the 
women of America, — CHAS B, KNOX, 

























saueht by Mail 
Thoroughly. Taught 
by the founders of the 
original school. Taught 
in an expert manner, 
enabling you to earn 
expert salary. S 


of successful gradu- 
ates. Large prospec- 
tus free on request. 














Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer, A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
qualify you to earn a good salary asan artist and 
cartoonist. Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. a 








Young Men and Women Agents 
wanted all over the THE EXCELLENT 
United States to sell PRINTING 


For particulars send 2c. stamp to Massachusetts 
Publishing Company, Dept. B, Lowell, Mass. 















STEEL SWINGS 


Biggest of all. Room for 9. The only screech- 
less swing. Roller bearing. Springs all over 
—like riding upon air. Fine lawn ornament. 
Rich canopy. Do you want One at Cost? 
Write today. D. H. BAUSMAN 
Lancaster Co., Dept.Col.,Bausman, Pa. 


The Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 51st St.) Summer School opens July Ist. 
Drawing and painting from life, still life, and the cast. Illustration, 
Composition. Mr. Cuarces Aver Wurppte, Teacher of Life Classes. 

Mr. Howarp Cuanpier Caristy, Teacher of [llustration. 


Easy to cure this 
Corns way: simply apply 
A-CORN SALVE. The corn comes 
out — root with it. No pain, no 
knife, no danger, sure, safe. 15¢ 
at your druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


TROUSERS oxver 50 


Dress well for little money. Prices 
$3.50 to $6. Send for samples. 
McKEON & SHITH, Dept. C, 362 & 364 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



















OUR FREE BOOKLET CN AT HOME FOR 
C LEARNING vioris. ours: 
VIOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN AND VOICE. Tells 


how to learn to play any instrument and to sing without leaving your 
home. It is free and will interest you. Send Pa name to 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 44B, 19 Union 8q., N. Y. 





CURED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 
ASTHMA dress Frontier Asthmz Co., Room 10, Buffalo, N.Y. 


APOLLO IN DECREPITUDE 


Have recent. cool summers been an indica- 
tion that the heat of the Sun is growing less? 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 




















[Ss the great hearth of the solar system 
growing cold? People in light clothing 
who have shivered through the chilly days 
of the last two summers may well begin to 
suspect that it is, and now they have the 
misgivings of an astronomer to strengthen 
their own. Professor S. P. Langley, writing 
in the “Astrophysical Journal,” raises the 
startling question whether there has not 
been, of late, a falling off of the sun’s heat. 

However dismaying the supposition may 
be, there is nothing inherently improbable 
about it. 


of stars is variability. Far off in the depths 
of space we see stars winking and blinking, 
some regularly and some erratically, and 
since their chemical nature resembles that 
of our star we may conclude that the sun 
also carries the seeds of this disorder even 
if it has not yet developed very far in his 
constitution. 

Let us see on what special grounds the 
suggestion that there has lately occurred a 
change in the solar radiation -ests. Pro- 
fessor Langley has collated statistics gath- 
ered from scientific weather observers 
scattered over the whole Northern Hemi- 


about the end of April, 1903, the amount of 
heat that the earth received from the sun 
had fallen off as much as 10 per cent. The 
result was a lowering of the summer tem- 
perature, felt simultaneously in America, in 
Europe, in the northern part of Africa, and 
in Asia. The average drop was about three 
and six-tenths degrees Fahrenheit below the 
normal temperature. 

What happened in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere we do not know, because the requi- 
site statistics are not at hand. 

Professor Langley shows the defect of 
solar radiation did not continue, because, 
beginning late in the year 1903, there was a 
general rise of temperature in the Northern 
Hemisphere toward the normal level. A per- 
manent falling off of 1o per cent in the 
heat of the sun, he calculates, would lower 
the average temperature of our globe about 
twelve degrees Fahrenheit. This would cer- 
tainly be a very serious matter. Even as it 
was, a great deal of discomfort was experi- 
enced, whether the cause lay in the failure 
of the sun to supply the customary amount 
of heat, or, as some think, in an extra de- 
gree of opacity of the earth’s atmosphere, 
arising possibly from the presence of vol- 
canic dust. 


Paralysis of the Sun 


The question naturally comes up whether, 
granting that the sun did have a faint spell 
in April last year, from which he afterward 
recovered, there is any likelihood of a 
renewal of his failing. Indeed, all who 
remember the abnormal cool intervals ex- 
perienced last summer will wonder if the 
god of day has already had a second stroke 
of this dispiriting paralysis. 

As to the causes which could produce a 
sudden diminution of the solar radiation we 
are very much in the dark. We do know, 
however, that the sun has about him an 
atmosphere, or we may call it a blanket, of 
metallic vapors which serves to cut off a 
large part of the radiation that would other- 
wise stream out in’o_ space. Professor 
Langley himself many years ago made a 
series of investigations, which have become 
classic in astronomy, on the sun’s radiant 
energy, and he arrived at the conclusion 
that if the blanket of absorbing vapors were 
stripped off from the face of the sun the 
earth would feel the effect by getting about 
twice as much heat as it now receives. It 


We know that the sun is only a | 
star, and that a very common characteristic | 








sphere, and has found in them evidence that | 


PURE WHITE [EAD 


If you could cover your 
house with a sheet of me- 
tallic lead, you would feel 
well insured against decay. 
The next best thing is to 
paint it with PURE White 
Lead with pure linseed oil 
It’s the 
cheapest and best house- 
paint to be had. 


to make it adhere. 


Don't pay White Lead prices for rock- 
dust and other worthless pigments. Our 
booklet, "What Paint and Why," tells 
how to buy PURE White Lead. Sent 


free from the nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 














>) DIAMOND 


is the birth 
stone for April 
andthis month 
we offer a spe- 
cial lot of ex- 
tra quality 
Phigh grade 
pure white 
and absolute- 
ly perfect 
gems of ex- 
} ceptional bril- 
2) liancy and 
~ Z value. 
$ 00 $6.00 on acceptance, express prepaid, 
30% $3.00 a month. Any style 14 kt. Hand 
made mounting. $27.60 all cash. Why 
wear an imperfect, off color or lusterless diamond 
when you can obtain a top grade gem that every 
one seeing will appreciate and admire. 
Our New Booklet “How to Buy 
FREE a Diamond’’ and “Marshall's 
Monthly,’’ a magazine devoted to 
the interests of 
Read by thousands every month, 


buyers and lovers of diamonds. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
W. S. Hyde, Jr., Pres. A. S. True, Secy. 
Dept. Il, Col. Mem’! Bidg., CHICAGO 













Collars 
Crack Here|) 


ARLESS GOON 


A Collar Turned 
inside tells tales of right or 
wrong making. 


out 


Unbound edges, turned in, ravel 
in washing and the threads tangle 
into knots. And when the collar 
is rolled through the ironing ma- 
chine, these knotted tangles first 
spoil a smooth, even finish, then 
crack through the surface linen. 
In Corliss-Coon Collars the edges 
are securely bound with an ‘‘over- 
cast stitch,”’—can’t ravel. 

as a” * 

Mark your collars every 
they go to the laundry. 
how much 


Collars 


time 
Find out 
longer Corliss - Coon 


wear than others. 
* k * 


ake. 
send your order to us with retail price, 
stating style and size desired. @Quari 
Write for the book, ‘Better Cu'lars,”’ 
the styles and tells why better collars, 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
4 F Street 




















Constipation 
and Indigestion 


cured without drugs for 50 cents 

Illustrated manual on cure of constipation 
and indigestion. Full instruction regarding 
diet, hydropathy, self-massage and exercise 
without apparatus. 

Photographic i)!ustrations plainly explain 
the text. Endorsed by the physical and 
medical directors of Y. M. C. A.’s and col- 
leges. 50 cents by mail. 

Cromie Breathing Tube, develops bust, lungs and 

increases chest 2 to 4 inches, 25 cts. Health Gym- 

nastics for lung and muscle, 25 cts. Write for de- 

seriptive list, Both manuals and tube postpaid for $1.00, 

W. J. CROMIE, Physical Director, Y. M. C. A. 
5849 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 














would be likc removing a screen from in 
front of a fire. 
Of course, any decrease in the amount of | 
heat supplied by the sun must céme from a | 
thickening instead of a thinning, or a re- 
moval of the solar blanket. How such an 
effect could arise can only be conjectured. 
It might be due to a change in the nature 
of the vapors surrounding the sun, or*to a 
change in their depth and opacity. 
It may look like a very easy thing to 
study the effect of the visible changes of 
the solar disk upon the sun’s radiation, but | 
in fact it is a very difficult thing—one of | 
the most difficult in physical astronomy. | 
There are so many complicated influences at | 
work which must be disentangled that the | 
| 
| 
| 


problem may require many more years for 

its complete solution. Professor Langley | 
has made a good beginning; the expedition 

recently made to Mt. Wilson in California, 

headed by Professor George E. Hale of the | 
Yerkes Observatory, and armed with instru- 
ments of unparalleled power, may be ex- 
pected to push the work a long way ahead; 
and there are other promising attacks under 
way. 

In short, if the sun is beginning to falter, 
we are going to know it, but if recent ap- 
pearances have belied the facts his reputa- 
tion for steadfastness will be scientifically 
re-established. 





Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla 
In purity and strength pre-eminently superior.—Adr. 


The Nickel Plate Road Between New York 
and Boston and Chicago 
Lowest rates, ether with the best service, make the 
Nickel Plate Road a favorite route. Unexcelled dining 
car service. Individual Club Meals 35 cents to $1.00. Also 
a la Carte Service. Through sleepers between New York, 
Eoston, Buffalo and Erie, Cleveland, Ft. Wayne and 
Chicago. R. E. Payne, General Agent, 291 Main 5t., 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Adv. 








The Columbus Carriage and Harness Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Buy from Our Factory 
SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger 
than any dealer can show you. We guarantee 
all our goods. Weare bona-fide manufacturers 

not a commission house. Send for our free 
illustrated catalogue. 














ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smart- 
ing, nervous feet, and instantly takes the 
sting out of corns and bunions. It’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
cure for ingrowing nails, sweating, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 

-DAY. Sold bv all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any 
substitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in 


stamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 
inch, DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, Sickly 
use Allen § Children, Sold by Druggists everywhere. Trial 
Foot-Ease.”” packave Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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“Leader” 1% H.P. Auto- 
Marine Gasoline Engine 


Simple, Compact, Powerful. Light 
enough for a row boat. Powerful 
enough for a 19-foot launch. Perfect 
Speed Control. The most se 
constructed and best finished small 
marine engine on the market. Weight 
720 lbs. Price, complete, $75 net, 
no discount. Cataleg upon request. 
Mf'd by CLAUDE 8 5 





LA VALLES 


The “PIERCE” SYSTEM QF STEAM 
and WATER HEATING. 


has been installed in thousands of b»mes, 
churches and pablic buildings. It means true 
economy in heating. Do not experiment 
with unknown, untried systems. Such 
practice is costly and unsatisfactory. 

rite for booklet explaining our perfect system of 
Heating and Sanitary Plumbing. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFGCO., 
ept. G, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Manufacturers Heating and Sanitary doods. 


PLUMBING 

















8 ’ 
Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CLASS PIN 


We Manufacture and Sell 
Direct to You Class Pins and 
Badges for Colleges, Schools, and 
Societies. Our prices are very low 
considering the high quality of our 
goods, ye make a specialty of 
High Class goods and guarantee 
satisfaction. Write to-day for a 
Free Catatocun of brand new 
designs. 


Cc. V. GROUSE & CO. 
41 Clinton Ave., North, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Model F Touring Car, 
#9560, f.0.b. Detroit. 








Economy 


Among all automobiles the Cadillac 
stands pre-eminent for its low cost of maip- 
tenance. Simple, durable, common-sense 
construction makes it truly the ‘Car of 
Economy.” Because of simplicity of 
power development and efficiency of trans- 
mission there is practically no energy lost 

in the Cadillac—a feature which alone re- 
duces by a big percentage the cost of fuel, 
lubrication, etc. 

Absolute control at all times is main- 
tained more easily —Wwith fewer things to think 
of —in the Cadillac than in any other ma- 
chine. This makes it the safest and most 
easily operated of all motor cars. 

Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car,@950 
Model B—With detachable Tonneau, #900 
Model E—Light, powerful Runabout, 8750 
Model = Cylinder, 80h. p. Car, $2,800 
All prices f. o.b. Detroit 
Ask for Catalog L, and addres 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE co., Detroit. Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M 























Best Farm 


The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago 


Devoted to the interests of the farmer who makes 
stock raising the leadi eature of his busines 
Liberal cash prizes for "these who get up clubs. 

Avents wanted in all unassigned territory 

San ey copy and premium list free if you mention 
Collier's Address 


SANDERS PUB. CO., 358 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
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+ NO 
DINNER DINNER 
COMPLETE COMPLETE 
WITHOUT WITHOUT 
IT 





LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


GREEN AND YELLOW — 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS 
CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REPRE- 
SENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EMPLOYED 
IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTICLE SINCE 
THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM FRANCE, 
AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, 
HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL 
AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER 
OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED 
THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


























SIT IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST FREE 


Try it; that’s all we ask. (See free trial offer below.) You cannot know how comfortable 
the Comfort Chair is, until you actually sit in it. Try it. In a few minutes you -vill feel as 
refreshed as after a full night’s sleep. This is because the Comfort Chair helps you to relax 
completely. You do not rest in an ordinary chair because you do not relax—you try to adjust 
yourself to the chair. but the Comfort Chair adjusts itself to you. It conforms so perfectly to 
the shape of the body as to support uniformly your head, back and feet. Being thus sup- 
ported you unconsciously relax and rest. You sit in the Comfort Chair as in any other chair 
and if you wish to recline, stretch yourself out as far as you like. The chair moves as you do 
without effort on your part. Guaranteed suitable for heavy or light occupant. The frame- 


work is steel. The seat and back canvas. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write us to-day that you will try the Comfort Chair. We will notify our nearest agent 
and he will deliver it to you for trial. If you like it pay him; if you don’t he will take it back 
noe 4 urges. Where we have no agent and you desire to buy a chair, we will ship on receipt 
of price, $3.50 you pay freight, or $4.00 we pay freight, in the United States east of Mont. and 
the Roc ky Mts., north of N. Car. and N. Mex. Mone y back if not satisfied. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. No. 423 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO 


Furniture, Hardware and Department Stores should write for ‘Agency Proposition’’ 
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35-40 H. P. 
MARK XLV GASOLENE CARS 


Standard Side Door Entrance, ; . $4000 
Royal Victoria, . ; & : ; . 5000 
Double Victoria, ‘ : ° ; . 5000 
Landaulet, ; 5 : : . 5500 
Limousine, . ° : a ‘ " . 5500 


18 H. P. Light Touring Car, $1750 
Electric Victoria Phaeton, - 1350 
Light Electric Runabout, - 900 


In the development of COLUMBIA CARS 
improvement has been added to improvement, 
betterment to betterment, until in our 1905 mod- 
els we have a uniformity of excellence cov ering 
motive apparatus, control and body appoint- 
ments,that can be found on no other automobiles 
Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and 18 h.p. Gasolene cars will 


sent on request; 
Electric Carriages and Columbia Collusarclal Vehicles. 
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Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





MADE TO MEASURE 
SUIT OFFER 


FREE SAMPLE BOOK OF WOOLENS 
AND FREE TRY-ON 

Don’t place your order for your spring 
suit or overcoat, at any price, under any 
circumstances, until you cut out and mail 
us this advertisement. You will receive 
the most liberal tailoring offer ever heard 
of; you will get FREE our. big sample 
book, over 100 samples of finest woolens 
for business and dress wear, latest fashion 
plates free, our new plan of self meas 
ments, our guarantee of satisfactory fit or 
no pay, our free try-on offer. We will 
explain how we make the very finest and 
most stylish suits to measure at 
$12.00 to $25.00 that Chicago merchant 
tailors ask $20.00 to $40.00 for, how easy it 
is to order, how our tailoring is more stylish, 
better made, holds its shape better than any 
other, how you save $10.00 to $20.00 on a 
suit by dealing direct with us. 

Business men, professional men, good 
dressers everywhere, everyone who wants 
perfect fitting, distinctive, high class made 
to measure clothing, this is your chance. 
Don’t order another garment until you see 
what we offer. Costs nothing to see our 
beautiful line of fabrics, our low prices, 

our free trial offer. Cut out and return this ad,, or write a 
postal, ASK FOR OUR NEW LIBERAL MEN’S 
CUSTOM TAILORING CFFER and get our entireiy 
new and surprising proposition, pay after received terms, com- 
plete spring and summer woolen samples, Everything by return 
mail, free and postpaid. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 

















STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our 
methed will positively 
@make them appear 
straight, trim and stylish, 
No inconvenience, no ex- 
ure. “So simple you 
wonder someone didn’t 
think of it before.””—Bul- 
letin of Pharmacy. ‘“Re- 
stores to the full natural 
appearance of the strong 
and well trained leg.”"— 
Health Culture. ‘Correct 
appearance of the leg re~ 
stored; not the least dis- 
comfort.”’— Medical Talk, 
Endorsed and used by men 
of fashion everywhere, 
Write for photo illustrat- 
ed book, testimonials and 
~ ueasurement blank, sent 
entirely free under piain letter sal. 


THE ALISON CO., Desk T6, Buffalo, N. Y. 








SHORTHAND INSO 


hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each. Bas 

No ruled lines; no position ; no shading, dots, nr 

dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, aol 

practical. Students in high-zrade positions, Employers p 

Lawyers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can 20w acquire Short- 

hand with ease for use in their ‘callings. No need to spend months, 

as with old systems. ‘*Boyd’s Sylabie System,”’ 20th century 

wonder, is the best. Write to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(ncorporated) 1202 Racine Ave., Chicago, Il. 








~ COASTER BRAKES #: bieysies.2r¢ indispen- 


the oaly one that can be attached directly to an old bicycle 
hub, without anv change or ee ER the wheel. Address 


CANFIELD BRAKE co., G, N. ¥. 








PRIC| 
$36.2: 


PLANT OF 
THE B.F.GOODRICH COMPANY, 
AKRON OHIO. 


Grows 


is the title of a book which tells: 


How to invest small sums. 

How to tell a good investment. 

How you can convert $100 into $358.83. 

How to choose between real estate and 
stocks. 

How Savings Banks make their money. 

It tells a hundred and one other things you 
will be interested in knowing. 

The book is not an advertisement of any par- 
ticular investment. It is a talk on investments in 
general and is based on my personal experiences 
and observations. 


My Book is Free 


I will send my book, free, to any address. I want 
to place a copy in the hands of every man and woman 
in America. I want it to be the most widely circulated 
book that ever has been published. 

I want you to send for a copy. 

You wili find it a veritable guide book to safe and 
profitable investments of all kinds. 

If you are now investing small amounts it will 
help you to invest them wisely. 

Everybody should be able to save at least $10 a 
month from their income and this book will tell how 
and why they should do it. 

Sit right down and write me a postal saying, simply, 
“Send How Money Grows.’’ I will send you the 
book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Investment Department 


162 North American Building Philadelphia 


INTHE WORLD 





THE HOME OF GOODRICH 
CLINCHER AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


Integral Construction 


The Goodrich Tire is built asa unit from the 
fabric foundation to the outside of the tread. 
Every part indissolubly connected and sharing 
the working strain with every other part. 

The most powerful construction known to tire builders and capable of resisting the 
greatest amount of weight, speed, friction and pressure. 

Made and vulcanized entire, thus eliminating all weak points. 

Our process requires a single vulcanization, which is accomplished by subjecting the 
tires for a long time to a low degree of heat. We thus retain the full strength of the 
fabric, and impart to the rubber a toughness and lasting quality possessed by no other tire. 

On account of this extreme toughness, Goodrich tires seldom require retreading. 

New treads, however, can readily be applied to our tires. All branches are fully 
equipped to do this character of work to the highest degree of perfection. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for copy of the “Goodrich Road” and other information about tires. Address 


Dept. 18A THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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is unknown to you, if you have never ridden in a car 
riage equipped with 


WHITESIDE srezr WHEELS 


if you prefer, we will Note the details of this, the only scientifically con- 
send ring C.O.D. first nN . structed wheel. Each spoke touches two others near 
payment, subject to the hub, thus preventing vibration and crystallization 
your examination. of metal. This same turn of the spokes gives an elas 
i ticity that makes every wheel an elliptic spring. 

There are no nuts, bolts or threads. The strain is 
equa! at every point. The wheel is almost indestruc- 
tible and never wears out. Causes gears and tires 
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rocking chair, 


SEEN to-day t 
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g tute our entire security. . to last years longer. It is not affected by hot or dry venens, Direct rante ffalo, ¢ ati and 
We can’t afford to offer vaines «edo not mean clim ite. It is clean-cut, looks well on any buggy or ENTIRE BLOCK SIGNAL PROTECTION 
id R to furnish and we don't. Consider this and act, carriage, and costs no more than good wood wheels. R. H. WALLACE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 21 Cortlandt st , N Y. City 
MO Ring Catalog No. D 105 Free. If interested in Insist on having Whiteside Wheels on your new car- 
Watches or other Jewelry ask for Special Catalog. “4 riage—and they will make your old carriage good as 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. ‘ new. Write for our “Big 4.” It’s free. 
Diar. onds—Watches—Jewelry 
213 (D 105) State Street CH WHITESIDE WHEEL CO., Ltd. 
Responsibility 250.000, Estab. 1882 315-325 E. South St. Indianapolis, Ind 
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The House of Kuppenheimer 














THE DRESS of SPRING 


Easter, summoning nature, commands a change from the gloom of winter to the sunlight of 
Spring. Material man, gathering inspiration from nature, petitiqns The House of Kuppenheimer 
to clothe him in keeping with the hour. 

Throughout this broad land, we are responding to the call of man and the decree of nature 


with the bright fancies and colorings of Spring. We submit them confidently, for we know 
they represent the truest skill and most refined taste of which human hand and mind are capable. 








B. Kuppenheimer @ Co. 
America’s Foremost Clothes Makers 
New York Chicago Boston 












Our very artistic fashion book free to all who ask 





